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TULIPS — “Jewelled Cups of the Gods” — are But Nature expects every garden owner to help 
essential in every garden—along the borders of in the perfection of her Spring masterpiece by 
perennial beds, in scattered clumps, almost planting this Fall only the most reliable bulbs 
anywhere. Their glowing colors and stately obtainable — Bulbs IMPORTED from HOL- 
forms offer one of Spring’s most joyous thrills. LAND. For the growers of Holland have given 
In Nature’s choice of Spring to paint her most centuries of intensive study to the propagation 
colorful masterpiece in your garden, she prefers of their Flowering Bulbs — recognized the world 
the subtle pastels and vivid hues of Holland’s over for their variety, supreme quality and un- 
Flowering Bulbs—from the earliest Crocus and matched beauty—enhanced each year by fasci- 
Scillas on thru March, April, May with the nating new varieties of added beauty. 
colorful and fragrant Hyacinths, with golden So BE SURE the bulbs you plant this Fall are 
Daffodils — and, especially, TULIPS. IMPORTED from HOLLAND. 
ASSOCIATED BULB GROWERS OF HOLLAND 
41 East 42nd Street (H), New York 17, N. Y. 
Associated 
ASK YOUR DEALER showing Bulb Growers ORDER NOW from Bulb, Seed, 
this emblem for our 3 booklets on of Holland Hardware, Chain or Department 
the culture of bulbs. ‘¢@, Stores, Nurseries, Florists. 
w® 
i ciatiliatias October 1949: Witenes XXV ll: No. 10. ee mnaatiie. Published at 1904, os Ge Post Office at Rete, a under thé Act of March 3, 1879. Additional 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. Subscription Rates (in advance). One year, $2.00. entry at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., August 12, 1947. Acceptance for mailing at 
Canada, $2.00. Foreign Countries, $3.00. Entered as second-class matter December 8, special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925. 
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Yarden Digost 


Persistent Cabbage Aphids 


Entomologists at the Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y., are looking for a new insecticide that will control 
cabbage aphids. Nicotine dust, the present standard control, is 
expensive and must be carefully applied to be effective. Among 
the new insecticides tested, a technical grade of benzene hexa- 
chloride has proved effective but leaves a musty off-flavor in the 
cabbage. A new highly refined type of this material is now under 
test, in the hope that it will not produce an off-flavor. Parathion 
has also given good control but it will require further testing 
before its use can be recommended generally. Cabbage aphids, 
once established, are difficult to control, and large numbers 
decrease crop yields. Hot dry weather the latter part of July and 
early August generally favors the development of aphids. 


2,4-D Grape Injury 


Since 2,4-D can kill grape vines and seriously deform the 
shoots and leaves, it is not safe to use in the vineyard in any of 
its present forms or with any of the present means of application. 
Nor, warns Dr. Nelson J. Shaulis, of the Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y., should 2,4-D be used in a sprayer that might 
later be used to spray grapes, and 2,4-D that drifts into a vine- 
yard from outside applications can do considerable damage. 


Straw Mulch Increases Cherry Yields 


In experiments conducted by Dr. A. L. Kenworthy, horti- 
culturist at Michigan State College, cherry trees mulched with 
straw or legume hay and given no fertilizer, increased their fruit 
yields 100 per cent as compared with trees given complete 
fertilizer without any mulch. Tree size and the content of ni- 
trogen and phosphate in the leaves increased 25 per cent over 
the unmulched trees. The potassium content of the leaves in- 
creased 30 per cent. When sawdust was applied around cherry 
trees, there was no increase in yield, tree size or nutrient content 
of the leaves, unless fertilizer applications were also increased. 
Nitrogen applications were also reduced 50 per cent with fresh 
straw mulch, without reducing the percentage of nitrogen in the 
leaves. 


Light Soil Best for Bulb Production 


Recent studies in the relation between soil type to flower and 
bulb production, conducted by the Dominion Experimental 
Station, at Saanichton, British Columbia, proved that heavy 
clay loam, sandy clay and light black loam all tend to produce 
satisfactory bulbs. However, .the largest quantity of saleable 
sized bulbs and the highest percentage of top grade flowers were 
obtained from the sandy and light black soils in which drainage 
and aeration were good. Furthermore, harvesting operations in 
the heavy clay loam were 20 to 100 per cent more time-consuming 
than those in the lighter soils. Yields of bulbs from the two light 
soil types averaged 34 pounds as against 25 pounds in the heavy 
soil. 


Unstaked Pole Beans Bear Seed 


Three years’ trial at the Dominion Experimental Station at 
Saanichton, British Columbia, has shown that seed can be ob- 
tained from pole beans permitted to trail on the ground. Ken- 
tucky Wonder Green Pod and Best of All were the varieties used 
in the experiment. On unstaked plants, growth was pinched back 
at the fifth joint. Staked plants, however, yielded more seed than 
the unstaked ones. In Kentucky Wonder Green Pod, the average 
vield from staked plots was 2,114 pounds per acre compared with 
',569 pounds per acre from unstaked; and in Best of All the staked 
plots averaged 1,849 pounds per acre compared with 1,263 pounds 
per acre for the unstaked. 
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FOR BETTER LAWNS AND GARDENS 


next spring — use 


DRICONURE 
— now — 


DRICONURE’S scientifically blended 
animal-manure all-organic plant food is 
just the best kind of plant food you can use. 
It’s pure cow manure and poultry manure, 
plus» peat moss, dehydrated and perfectly 
blended. 





e Contains no waste or filler. 

e No weed seeds or foreign matter. 

e Is absolutely safe — will not burn. 

e You cannot overfeed when you use DRICONURE. 
e It encourages the growth of beneficial soil bacteria. 


e Helps make chemical fertilizers available if you use 
them. 


e It is most economical. 
e It permanently improves soil texture. 


e It supplies a plant’s immediate food requirements, 
then continues to feed all season. 


For new or old lawns, flowers, shrubs, trees, vegeta- 
bles — planting or transplanting. 


DRICONURE is sold by most progressive garden supply dealers — 
in 25, 50, and 100 Ib. bags. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 


165 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 














DELPHINIUMS 


Stately Blue Spires 
of Loveliness 


strain Hybrids in assorted shades of blue will produce magnificent 
spires that will give a striking effect throughout the summer. They 
blend and contrast splendidly with other summer flowering peren- 
nials. You'll enjoy them as cut flowers as well. 


$1.50 each, $15.00 per doz. 


SIR GALAHAD—This pure white strain makes gorgeous accents 
in the summer garden. Enormous double white flowers have brown 
or black bees in the center. 


$1.00 each, $10.00 per doz. 


FIELD GROWN CLUMPS—By planting field grown clumps you'll 
have flowers from June to October. These Pacific and English 
immediate Delivery, f.o.b. Madison 


Tottys- Box 11 MADISON, N. J. 
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The Rarer Mardy Balke... 


we > A P Rane 


By ALLEN H. WOOD JR. 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Included among innumerable hardy 
bulbs are many familiar species and vari- 
eties, mostly ail desirable. Yet there are 
others, too, not so commonly grown, that 
have much to offer those seeking something 
a little different. 

For instance, certain members of the 
onion tribe (in my opinion) have not been 
considered seriously enough as flower gar- 
den assets. There is a wealth of excellent 
material in this genus; plants with flowers 
of blue, violet, lilac, white, yellow, pink and 
green. 

The Alliums, for as such they are known 
botanically, grow from six inches to four 
feet in height and span a broad flowering 
schedule. There are species for rock gar- 
dens, perennial borders and naturalizing 
projects. Allium stellatum is one of the stars, 
for its flower clusters of rich pink appear in 
the Fall when there is likely to be a paucity 
of garden color. 









“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME” 


lets rain through — holds sun out. 


anywhere. 





PRANCHES GLEN COVE, L. | 


356 


200 Ibs. $6.70; 4 ton $27.50; ton $52.00 


GERMAN PEAT MOSS 


The pre-war jumbo bale of the finest peat available 


Per Jumbo-Sized Bale $6.95 


Send for complete and descriptive literature 


“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME” 
INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES AND PLANT FOODS 


Then there are the hardy little cyclamens; 
in some locales a little temperamental. 
Decidedly worth trying, though. Give 
them perfect drainage and partial shade; 
plant the small corms in soil mixed with 
leafmold and old plaster rubble. Cyclamen 
europaeum produces fragrant crimson flow- 
ers in August. Cyclamen cilicium blooms 
much later and has flowers of light pink 
with a red eye. 

The Lebanon squill, Puschkinia scilloides, 
is seldom grown hereabouts, yet it is sturdy, 
amenable to culture and a lovely little 
April flower, white in color, striped with 
blue. This squill makes a fine companion 
for Chionodoxa, 

As you know, irises grow not only from 
rhizomes and fibrous roots but from bulbs 
as well. Most gardeners are familiar with 
the gorgeous flowers of bulbous Dutch, 
English and Spanish irises. Also the violet- 
scented Iris reticulata and its relatives are 
seen here and there. Yet how many have 
tried the following? 

Peacock iris, Moraea pavonia, is an in- 





teresting plant from the sandy plains of 
South Africa. The small flowers are orange- 
red with a blue-black or green-black spot 
at the petal bases. Fleetingly, these spots 
resemble the scintillating tip of a peacock 
feather. This species does well in the rock 
garden —a sheltered, sandy pocket and 
protection first year after planting. 

Another stranger to most gardens is 
Hermodactylus tuberosus, the widow iris. 
Even before the first of April, in warm shel- 
tered spots, the flowers appear, and un- 
usual blossoms they are; cool apple-green 
with petal-lips of velvety-purple. Widow 
iris is always admired, both for its unique 
flowers and the earliness of their appear- 
ance. Give the tubers an abundance of leaf- 
mold and some shelter. 

Not rare, yet do not forget Autumn cro- 
cus, Sternbergia and Colchicum. They rep- 
resent a magnificent Fall triumvirate. 
Rainbows of color may be assembled in late 
Fall gardens by the use of these little bul- 
bous plants; and their presence will gloss 
over and beautify areas left bare by the an- 
nuals and perennials which have done their 
stint for the year. 





Nature helps the cactus to protect itself 
in several ways. The leathery cuticle of the 
cactus yields no moisture to the sun and 
also serves as protection against enemies. 
Some species have enlarged roots for under- 
ground water storage. The fluting and 
ribbing of the surface allow for expansion 
or contraction. 





ONLY WILSON’S HAS THEM 


Outstanding garden *products—many exclusive, 
time-tested, Andrew Wilson formulas — often 


MUL-TEX 


Non-absorptive, organic, buckwheat hull mulch — 


copied — never duplicated 


These prices include shipping costs to all North Eastern States 


DEPT. 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 





ANTI-DAMP 


Stops “‘damping-off”’ on cuttings, seedlings, and trans- 
planting orchids from flasks. 
1 qt. $2.40; 1 gal. $7.85; 4 gals. $28.25 


O.K. 


12-12-12 — One pound, dissolved in water, makes 30 
gallons of complete plant food. 


9 lbs. $4.00; 50 lbs. $18.00; 100 lbs. $33.00 





A, BALTUSROL WAY, SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 





WATER SOLUBLE 
FERTILIZER 


WORTICULTURAL CHEMISTS 





WEST PALM BEACH, FLA 
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Coming Events....... 


Seedling by Vincent De Petris. Photo: Forster Studio 





GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


OCTOBER is tulip-planting time. Color in the May garden depends on 
effort expended now. In planting tulips, dig the soil to a depth of 
10-12 inches and fertilize with bone meal, super-phosphate or dried 
manure. Give thought to the newer lily-flowered and parrot types, 
when making your tulip selection. 


CLEAN-UP time is another October chore. Pull out weeds, cut back 
perennials and remove and burn corn stalks and other vegetables that 
harbor diseases. 


CONTINUE, in fact, to plant all kinds of Spring-flowering bulbs and 
lilies. Small bulbs like crocus, grape hyacinths and chionodoxas are 
more attractive if planted in groups around perennials and shrubs. 


LIFT tuberous-rooted begonias before hard frosts hit them, dry, pack 
in sand or peat moss and store at a temperature of about 50°F. 


BEETS, carrots and turnips should be dug when severe freezing is at 
hand and stored at 30-40°F. They keep well in boxes of sand. 


FRENCH Roman hyacinths are easily forced indoors in pebbles of 
water or in hyacinth jars. Allow roots to develop eight weeks in the 
dark. 


TAKE time out to enjoy the vivid hues of your chrysanthemums. They 
present one of the garden’s outstanding color dramas. Mums are, 
incidentally, accommodating plants which can be lifted at this time with 
a ball of earth and transferred to bare areas in the border or potted 
for bringing indoors. 


SOW hardy annuals such as petunia, calendula, Shirley poppy, snap- 
dragon and cosmos. Cover the seeds with a light mulch to prevent 
frost heaving. 


MOW the lawn as long as it continues to grow, but not too short. This 
is a good time to dig out weeds like crabgrass and reseed bare spots. 


PLANT tubers of Winter aconite, Eranthis hyemalis. The yellow butter- 
cup-like blossoms appear a few weeks ahead of crocus. They will need 
slight Winter protection. 


GIVE house plants plenty of ventilation and watch for scale and mealy 
bugs which gain foothold during the plants’ first weeks in warm rooms. 
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RHUBARB should be given a liberal dressing of well-rotted manure. 


SPREAD green tomatoes on newspapers or burlap in a sheltered porch 
for ripening. If, however, delay in ripening is desired, wrap each firm 
tomato in paper, place in a basket and store in a cool, dark place. 


CUT off asparagus tops and mulch plants with well-rotted manure. 


BE sure trees and shrubs, especially evergreens, receive plenty of water 
before the ground freezes. An ample water supply guards against wind 
burning. 


DUMP leaves, especially oak, around rhododendrons and other broad- 
leaved evergreens. 


HARDY water-lilies may be left in large pools with sufficient water 
depth. Small shallow pools may be drained or protected with boards 
covered with hay and leaves held down by heavy branches. 


POT thrifty parsley plants for the sunny window to use in garnishing 
food during the Winter. 


ADD leaves and other disease-free plant tops to the compost pile. For 
each five bushels of material, use one pound of complete fertilizer and 
one-half pound of ground limestone. 


IF thrips troubled your glads this Summer, dust corms with DDT or 
treat with napthalene flakes. 


MULCH blackberries, raspberries, currants and gooseberries 
are not deep rooting. 


as they 
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Probably Lilium bakerianum delavayi—‘“attractive and exciting” 


Photos from Alan Macneil and Dr. George Lawrence, Bailey Hortorium, Cornell. 





Meet These Newcomers 


The new lily on the left is unique 
in color, being a soft chartreuse, well 
freckled with purplish brown. Not a 
prominent flower for the border but 
as soon as bulbs are available it is 
certain to be in great demand — if it 
proves adaptable. The lily below has 
not been identified adequately. It is 
most unusual in color, having a body 
tint of soft, lime yellow, overlaid 
with rose at the edges of the petals 
and having the throat stained with 
deep purple. This lily is growing 
sturdily and it seems certain to be- 
come extremely popular, provided it 
is contented in American gardens, 
There can be little doubt of this as 
many of our best garden lilies, as for 
instance, regale, came from the same 
area in China as did these most recent 
discoveries. 


hy? oom the Wilds O a unnan, y Exciting chibes 
- — to Add fo the Beauty of Mon Gardens 
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Unidentified lily, distinguished by being “handsome and exotic” 
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Jungle Beauty 


The pure white amaryllis on thie 
opposite page has a great romantic 
appeal for gardeners. Imagine, nearly 
three centuries ago, one single plant 
was sent from the South American 
jungles to the great Linnaeus. He 
described it, doubtfully, and then 
like historians, botanists repeated 
each other for generations without 
ever seeing it. Now it has been found 
again and, brought from its tropica! 
fastness, is being grown. Apparently 
it does not relish being disturbed, for 
it is not being at all cooperative, at 
least about being multiplied. How 
ever, modern methods of propagation 
may soon persuade the dainty, whit: 
Hower to become civilized and, before 


long, many of us should be able to 


grow it in our greenhouses and, prob 
ably, as a house plant — just like an) 
other amaryllis. 
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yo oe Magazine roudly Presents 


New Lilies From China 


By ALAN MACNEIL 
Spring field, Vermont 


URING the Fall and Winter of 1947-48, the distinguished 

explorer, Dr. Joseph F. Rock, sent us from southwestern 
Yunnan, bulbs and seeds of various lilies that he had had col- 
lected. In terms of preventing losses, some of these bulbs were 
sent to England and a few were given to Mrs. J. Norman Henry 
of Philadelphia. The balance was planted here where they grew 
well and where most of them flowered in the Summers of 1948 
and 1949. 

This article is an attempt to describe and assess them in terms 
of their garden value only. Since they have not yet been system- 
atically described nor properly identified, the names that are 
applied to them must be considered as tentative only. 

The first of these lilies to flower were in a group that were 
labelled L. stewartianum and/or L. bakerianum and varieties. 
They were unquestionably a form of L. bakerianum and seem to 
conform closely to Wilson’s description of the Yunnanese stocks 
of this lily. This lily averaged a height of three to four feet and 
the erect wiry stem was well-covered with shortish dark green 
leaves. The blooms were sharply pendant, bell-shaped, reflexed 
at the tips and slightly fragrant. The color was distinctly variable 
but, on the whole, not unlike our native Jack-in-the-pulpit. The 
individua] plants ranged from a peculiar shade of tan through 
soft yellow-greens to a clear lime-yellow that the modistes of this 
world would probably label chartreuse. All of the flowers were 
variously spotted with purplish brown, some almost solidly, 
others more lightly spotted. 

From the standpoint of the specialist this is an attractive and 
exciting lily to have. The color is unique, the habit of the plant is 
excellent and from all appearances to date it may well prove to be 
an easy lily to handle. From the landscape-gardener point-of-view 
it may have lesser value for the color makes it a plant that is not 
showy. The color so blends into the surrounding greens that it is 
necessary to look several times to be certain that it is in flower. 

There were two promising rose-colored lilies. Both are martagon 
in shape and for garden purposes they are not too dissimilar from 
each other. One of them is almost certainly L. lankongense, which 
is in cultivation in New Zealand and Australia and in a few private 
gardens in the United States. The other may be either L. papil- 
liferum or a new species. 

The color of both lilies is clear raspberry-rose flecked with vio- 
let, deeper on the reverse of the petals than on the inside. Both of 
them have ivory-yellow throats and this color extends in a stripe 
up the center of each petai. The color is deeper and more pro- 
nounced than in L. wardi. There is a difference of approximately 
three weeks in the flowering period. One of them flowered in mid- 
July; the other in early August -— and there are pronounced 
botanical distinctions that make them obviously different species. 

See neat page 
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Lost For 300 Years 


By WYNDHAM HAYWARD 
Winter Park, Florida 


It is a particular satisfaction to be able to offer the accompany- 
ing photograph as the first ever published of a rare and beautiful 
American bulb, the white variety of the American Belladonna, 
now known botanically as Amaryllis belladonna, var. barbata. 
This is a native of the West Indies, and the Caribbean area, and 
the white form is reported exclusively from the Guianas. 

The bulb in the photograph came from British Guiana, and the 
only specimen previously reported in literature originated in 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana) in northern South America. The snap- 
shot was taken by the writer early in World War IT, while he was 
engaged in other work than horticultural pursuits, and was 
promptly forgotten. It came to light among some neglected 
papers the other day. 

Amaryllis belladonna, is a widely spread species, variety major, 
a rich orange-red in color, being found by thousands all over the 
Florida peninsula, probably an early introduction from some of 
the West Indies islands. No bulbs of the Guiana white form 
which is one of the most attractive of all Amaryllids, have ever 
been reported from Florida gardens. Recently, M. B. Foster of 
Orlando, Fla., plant explorer, author and Bromeliad specialist, 
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New Lilies 
From preceding page 


From the gardener’s as well as the spe- 
cialist’s point of view, both are full of prom- 
ise. The plants are graceful, the color and 
shape of the blooms exceedingly beautiful. 
It remains to be seen how generally adapt- 
able they are to cultivation. If manageable, 
they will be a major addition to the mem- 
bers of the genus that are grown today. 

Two other lilies in the collection are of 
special interest and promise. One of these 
could be L. taliense but probably is a new 
species; the second will probably be finally 
classified as L. papilliferum. 

The lily that might be L. taliense flowered 
generously in mid-August. It did not grow 
to more than 12 inches tall but the plant 
was exceedingly handsome. The stems were 
stoloniferous and many small bulblets 
formed on the underground section. The 
blooms were larger than our native L. 
canadense though somewhat similar in 
shape. They were pure white, or white 
flecked with violet in various degrees. The 
throats were emerald green, the anthers a 
clear light yellow. This is one of the most 
attractive lilies the writer has ever seen. 

The lily that the taxonomists feel is L. 
papilliferum, was consistently of such an 
evenly dwarf stature that this would seem 
to be a characteristic of the species. None of 
the foot high stems bore more than a single 
bloom. The flowers were relatively small — 
about the size of L. pumilum — sharply re- 
flexed, and deep reddish-brown overlaid 
with a purplish sheen on the interior of the 
petal. The throats were white and a green- 
ish white stripe ran up the center of each 
petal. Before opening the buds were a 
bright moss-green and this color maintains 
when the blooms open leaving only a nar- 
row margin that is the same deep red as the 
interior. It is a fragrant lily and it flowers in 
late August. This should be a valuable 
garden addition because of the color, the 
season and the stature, if it proves man- 
ageable. 

There was only one flowering stem of 
what is probably the Yuannanese form of 
L. ochraceum. The plant has a rather limber 
stem that reached four feet and had scat- 
tered short broad leaves of a good deep 
green. The blooms were approximately four 
inches across, Turk’s cap in shape, and the 
color was a soft greenish-yellow overlaid 
with rose on the tips of the petals, solidly 
splashed with deep-reddish-purple towards 
the center. It is a handsome and exotic lily 
that is apparently going to “grow” and 
grow well. 

Lilies that were included in the lot that 
have not yet flowered were L. duchartrei, 
L. taliense (not at present in cultivation), 
L. sargentiae or myriophyllum, and several 
others that cannot yet be identified. There 
were also seeds of Incarvillea lutea, Aconi- 
tum volubile and Delphinium likiangense. 
All of these are coming on very well and the 
aconite may prove to be specially valuable. 

The Winter of 1948-49 in Vermont was 
the most trying the writer can remember. 
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The ground was bare until late Winter and 
it was bitter cold and warm by spells — so 
that we had constant freezing at 30° below 
followed by soggy warm spells at 40° above 
—all without our usual snow cover. It is 
worth noting that, in spite of this Winter, 
the Yunnanese lilies survived without pro- 
tection. It is also true that almost without 
exception all of them came up so late in the 
Spring that there was very little damage 
from frosts — this in a year when frosts 
raised havoc with the majority of our 
plantings. 
Bulbs are not yet available in trade. 


Lost Amaryllis 
From preceding page 


brought back several dozen more of this 
white American Belladonna. 

Amaryllis belladonna (synonym Hip- 
peastrum equestre) is an aristocratic bulb 
with a venerable lineage going back in 
literature to Hermann (‘‘Paradisi Batavi 
Prodromus”’), 1689. The variety barbata is 
almost as classic, having been figured by 
Dean William Herbert in his “Amaryl- 
lidaceae”’, 1837, from a dried specimen in 
the Linnaean herbarium. 

Herbert reports of this bulb, which he 
gave specific rank, without ever having 
seen a living specimen (page 409 of his 
‘“*Amaryllidaceae”’) — ‘“‘This plant was 
called Amaryllis dubia by Linnaeus 
(‘“‘Amoenitates’’), not intending dubia to be 
its specific name, but because he was in 
doubt about the plant. It is a remarkable 
instance of the very vague ideas then 
entertained of generic characteristics, that 
after having referred the plant to Merian’s 
Hippeastrum equestre, from which it is 
principally distinguished by its white in- 
stead of orange limb, he should at last have 
called it in his Herbarium a Crinum, for no 
other reason than its agreeing with those 
he knew in color. The plant has been 
noticed by no other writer, and has never 
been brought to Europe.” 

This coming from Herbert, who took 
some of the greatest liberties in all botany 
with the genus Amaryllis himself, is cer- 
tainly interesting and worth mentioning 
in the 20th century, in view of recent 
Amaryllis-Hippeastrum botanical argu- 
ments. 

In other words, the previous botanical 
history of this bulb is limited to a single 
specimen which some collector sent to 
Linnaeus from Surinam, which he cited as 
‘* Amaryllis dubia” in his “ Amoenitates”’, 
8:254, and later classified as Crinum bar- 
batum in manuscript in his herbarium. The 
Latin description of Herbert’s species Hip- 
peastrum barvatum is on page 138 of his 
‘“*Amaryllidaceae”. He mentions “flowers 
three or more”. The present subject had 
just three blooms on the scape. The petal 
texture is delicate, milky white, with a 
creamy star in the center, changing to 
greenish in the depth of the throat, which 
has a fringe or fimbriation which explains 
the varietal name of barbatum (bearded). 


The bulbs of variety barbatum in the 
writer’s experience are slow growing, and 
stubborn. Only a few have ever bloomed. 
No seeds have ever set, but this does not 
mean it could not happen. Bulbs of A. 
belladonna var. major set seed with difficulty 
and then only to hand pollination. 

The bulbs of variety barbatum are small, 
up to two inches in diameter, and delicate], 
constitutioned. The flower is closer to the 
scarlet forms of the American belladonna 
than to the var. major as found in Florida. 
The petals are rather loose and informal, 
not stiffly erect. 


Pear Varieties 


The combined opinions of observers in 
the University of Massachusetts orchards 
and those of pomologists in other sections 
of the country are presented, herewith, for 
some of the less common varieties of pears: 

Berger: Attractive, large size, equal to or 
better than Bartlett in quality. 

Cayuga: Similar to Seckel in color and 
flavor, but larger in size. Appears to be 
blight resistant. 

Conference: Similar to Bartlett in ap- 
pearance, but inferior to Bartlett in quality. 

Ewart: Good size, fine texture, melting, 
good quality. Resistant to blight. 

Gorham: Similar to Bartlett in size, and 
quality, but ripens two to three weeks later. 
It is considered a good variety for canning. 

Ovid: Good quality, late keeper, blight 
resistant. 

Phelps: Relatively unattractive (due 
principally to its rough surface), medium 
size, juicy, somewhat tart in flavor, a late 
keeper. 

Poulteney: Bartlett type but not as at- 
tractive in color, mediocre quality, ripens 
four weeks later than Bartlett. 

Waite: Resembles Bartlett in shape, at- 
tractive, medium size, mediocre quality; 
produces very little if any pollen so that 
cross pollination is essential for a crop. 

Willard: Large, green color, rough, ir- 
regular in shape, inferior quality, late 
keeper. 

— 0. C. Roserts 


Spirea Stamens 


When the spirea, van houttei, shows its 
great wealth of white flowers I am im- 
pressed with the exactness of the ripening 
of the stamens. Each tiny flower has five 
petals and 20 stamens. In bud, the filaments 
are bent, curved in to the center and the 
anthers are hidden. The five stamens that 
alternate with the petals are the first to 
arise and ripen. Many freshly opened flowers 
were examined and invariably the three 
stamens before each petal had their heads 
out of sight. It had never occurred to me 
that there was such order about their de 
velopment; nothing in the natural world 
grows in a hit-or-miss manner, everywhere 
there is law and order. 

— Nett McMvrra) 
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Aaiiites ’s greatest horticultural gi Piva 


lintel of | the _——— Grape 


By DR. H. B. TUKEY 
Head, Dept. of Horticulture 
Michigan State College 


Ephraim Wales Bull, in his own words, 
said, “‘I put these grapes (selected fruit of 
labrusca) whole into the ground....TI 
nursed the (resulting) seedlings six years and 
of the large number obtained only one proved 
to be worth keeping. The seeds from this were 
in turn planted and from these I obtained the 
Concord. On the 10th of September, 1849, I 
was enabled to pick a bunch of grapes.” Thus, 
this Fall marks the Centennial of the Concord 
grape. The Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety is observing the anniversary appropri- 
ately at its Harvest Show, October 13, 14 and 
15, — Ep. 


a is a patriotic shrine to Amer- 
A icans. To childhood it is the place in 
Massachusetts where Louisa M. Alcott 
wrote “‘Littke Women”. To some of the 
older generation who still enjoy his **Es- 
says”, it is where Ralph Waldo Emerson 
did much of his writing. If it is novels that 
are wanted, here is the place where Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne lived. And if in this busy 
world it is a bit of quiet and solitary think- 
ing that is sought, here is where Henry D. 
Thoreau once lived at Walden Pond. 

To the horticulturist and lover and 
grower of fruits, Concord is the place where 
the Concord grape originated from seed 
planted on his place by Ephraim W. Bull 
in the Fall of 1843, and which bore its first 
fruit in 1849. : 

Until the Concord appeared, grape grow- 
ing in the East had had a difficult way. To 
he sure, New England and the northeastern 
section of North America abounded with a 
Vigorous-growing native grape known as 
the Northern Fox grape, Vitis labrusca — 
the same grape which, growing wild in such 
profusion, caused the exploring Norsemen 
first to christen the land ‘‘ Vineland”. And 
there were other native grapes in the South 
and West. But none of these carried the 
clear, vinous flavor recognized by Old 
World connoisseurs of grapes and wines. 
For several hundred years, Americans had 
tried unsuccessfully to transplant the 
Nuropean types, better known to Americans 
in the meaty, California grape, Vitis 
vinifera. 

What we now recognize as mildew, black 
rot, and other fungus troubles, plus attacks 
of the phylloxera root louse, spelled one 
lefeat after another for varieties of this 
inifera type grape. It had not yet been 
earned that fruits, to be successful in 
\merica, must somehow carry in their 
ilood a dash of resistance and of adapt- 
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ability to the conditions of the New World. 
Such varieties as Isabella and Catawba, 
which had made a limited grape industry 
possible, did carry a blending of both the 
native American and the Old World grape. 
But the range of these varieties was lim- 
ited, and the grape was still something to 
be hoped for by Americans who still clung 
closely to European ties, tastes, and 
customs. 

At all events, it was a vine of the wild, 
native labrusca or fox-type grape which 
Ephraim Bull of Concord, Massachusetts, 
dug up from where it was growing beside a 
field fence and transplanted it into his 
garden where other grapes were growing, 
including the Catawba. He gathered seed 
from this wild vine and planted it in the 
Fall of 1843, and among the seedlings that 
sprang up was one vine which was out- 
standing and which he named and intro- 
duced as the ‘‘Concord”’ grape. 

Or, to put it into the words of Mr. Bull, 
himself, contained in a letter to C. M. 
Hovey, editor of the Magazine of Horti- 
culture and dated Concord, Massachusetts, 
January 1854: ““The Concord grape is a 
seedling, in the second generation, of our 
native grape .. . being at that time the 
only seedling I had raised which showed a 
decided improvement on the wild type. 
. . . The seedling from which the Concord 
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was raised grew near to a Catawba, and it is 
quite possible was impregnated by it, it 
having the flavor of that variety”’. 

The reason for quoting directly from 
Mr. Bull is that many persons have won- 
dered how so excellent a variety as the 
Concord sprang from seed of the wild Fox 
grape, since no grape so good as the Con- 
cord has ever been discovered in the wild. 
Although the Concord is commonly ac- 
cepted and catalogued as a “true labrusca” 
is there a chance that it carries a dash of the 
European grape by way of pollen from the 
Catawba, as Mr. Bull suggested? Is it 
really a hybrid? 

Those who contend that it is a pure 
labrusca point to the plant characters, which 
surely are outstandingly labrusca. And 
those who have a doubt of its purity point 
to these facts: No perfect-flowered wild 
labruscas have been found which carry both 
the male and female parts in the same 
flower. Sterile male vines are commonplace 
among this species. But the Concord has 
perfect flowers, as do vines of the European 
grape, Vitis vinifera. From where did the 
perfect-flowered character come? 

Again, the berries of wild labruscas are 
commonly oblate (flattened) or roundish 
never oval. Yet if seed of the Concord is 
planted which has been derived from selfing 
that variety, vines will grow which carry 
oval berries. Where did the oval character 
come from? 

And still further, out of 286 varieties of 
grapes of American origin, and which have 
been of some consequence in grape culture, 
there is hardly a one that does not show 
signs of Vitis vinifera. 

Be all this as it may, it is because the 
Concord carries such a high degree of native 

See page 382 
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Ephraim Wales Bull — creator of the Concord grape 
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i a Daisy ume 


By PAUL W. DEMPSEY 
University of Massachusetts 


ALL asters have always contributed 

greatly to the beauty of our country- 
side. So it is perfectly natural that the 
early settlers in New York and New Eng- 
land should carry back or send seeds to 
Old England for growing there. Probably 
these were among the first of the New 
World plants to be so taken. 

By careful hybridization and selection 
of desirable forms, the English have pro- 
duced a large number of good garden 
varieties varying greatly in height, form, 
color and other details. As many of these 
asters were at their best the last of Sep- 
tember, and the flowers provided a fine 
display for the feast day of St. Michael, 
September 29, they came to be known as 
Michaelmas Daisies. Here, in its native 
land, comparatively little was done to 
improve the aster for use in our gardens. 
Only recently have our hybridists paid 
much attention to this apparently too- 
common weed. 

Fali asters are extremely useful plants 
for the garden as they come into flower 
when most other plants have finished. 
They can be used in the perennial border 
to prolong the flowering period, in a garden 
by themselves to provide a vivid display 
in their season, in a rock garden where the 
dwarf varieties will make a splash of color 
against the dull foliage of the early flowering 
plants. Or they may be used to brighten up 
the shrub plantings in the late season. 

Few plants are as hardy to the Winter 
cold or other adverse conditions. Seldom 
do hardy asters need any protection except 
possibly where alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing might heave the plants. 

In some catalogs, fall asters are divided 
into groups under the name of the aster 
species to which the varieties belong. Other 
catalogs list the various varieties according 
to the size of the plants. The average 
gardener need not concern himself with 
the species. When given, such information 
is of help to the professional in identifying 
certain growth characteristics. 

Some foreign nurserymen list up to 80 
varieties of hardy asters. Few American or 
Canadian lists have more than 20 different 
varieties. As various nurserymen include a 
number of different varieties in their lists, 
there are probably over 60 varieties avail- 
able on this side of the ocean. Progressive 
nurserymen drop inferior varieties as soon 
as better ones are proven over a period of 
years. 

It is with some hesitation that I offer a 
list of the better varieties for planting in 
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your garden. However, those gardeners 
who are not too well acquainted with these 
beautiful flowers will need such a list for a 
starter. 

Fall asters are one of the easiest of 
perennial flowers to grow. They thrive in 
almost any type of soil provided the mois- 
ture supply is fairly constant, the soil 
slightly acid and the plant food content 
fairly good. Soil preparation would be the 
same as for other flowers and vegetables. 
I suggest some organic matter, unless the 
soil texture is already good; a little lime, 
if the soil is extremely acid; and some 
complete chemical fertilizer, such as five 
pounds per 100 sq. ft., of a 5—10-5 or 5—-10- 
10. Work in the organic matter, lime and 
fertilizer, to a depth of six to eight inches. 
If the soil has a tendency to cake or dry out 
quickly, spread an inch and a half of mulch, 
such as peat, leaf mold or compost, soon 
after the plants start to grow. Apply about 
a quarter-cup of the complete fertilizer 
around each plant the first of July. If a 
mulch is used, this fertilizer can be spread 
directly on it. Too much fertility is certain 
to produce a soft, top-heavy growth so do 
not over-fertilize, especially with nitrogen. 


Shade will have a tendency to make the 
plants spindly, so for best results plant 
your Fall asters in full sun. The plants are 
tough and will stand a lot of abuse, but will 
amply reward a little extra care. Trans- 
planting can be done any time from im- 
mediately after flowering until the new 
growth is a foot tall. However, best results 
will be obtained by moving and separating 
the plants just as they start new growth in 
the Spring. 

The stronger growing types should be 
divided every Spring and the others every 
two or three years. By no means should 
plants be left undisturbed for more than 
three years. In the extra large or old clumps, 
it is always best to use the vigorous outside 
shoots and discard the weak, hard centers. 

The plants grow better when given plenty 
of room. Spacing of plants depends upon 
the vigor and height of the variety, as well 
as the fertility of the soil. Experience will 
show the best planting distance in your 
garden. Dwarf varieties may be set one to 
two feet apart, medium varieties from two 
to three feet and the tall varieties three 
feet apart. 

For mass effects with better foliage at 
the base of the plants and for more blos- 
soms, the tall varieties should be pinched 
or sheared late in June or before the plants 
are half grown. When the plants are 18-20 
inches tall cut them back to about 10 
inches. This operation is hard for beginners 
to do, but once it is done they will always 
be sure to do it as results are so much 
better. 

See page 384 
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A new large-flowered fall aster named Plenty 
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TENE Fruiting ines 


By RICHARD LEON SPAIN 
Bentonville, Ark. 


N any appraisal of ornamental fruiting 
vines, the bittersweets are among the 

first to come to mind. The American bitter- 
sweet Celastrus scandens, is spectacular in 
Autumn when its yellow fruits open and 
expose their scarlet seeds. It is a twining 
vine often reaching a length of 25 feet, good 
on walls and chimneys when given adequate 
support and also an excellent mantle for 
unsightly banks and old trees. It does well 
in ordinary soil, in either sun or shade. 

Many people still are unaware of the 
reason that a solitary bittersweet vine fails 
to set fruit. The pistillate and staminate 
blossoms are borne on separate plants and 
unless both are present there can be no 
fruit. The pistillate blossoms — from which 
the berries form — are easily identified by 
their prominent pistils and undeveloped 
stamens. A staminate plant may be re- 
stricted by rather severe purning, if de- 
sired, and still furnish enough pollen for one 
or more fruiting vines growing near by. 

Several Asiatic species are of interest. 
Celastrus orbiculatus, from Japan, resembles 
our own but its leaves are more rounded 
and its fruit clusters are not as long. It 
grows vigorously to a length of 40 feet. 
C. loesneri, the Chinese bittersweet, pro- 
vides an especially generous display of fruit 
and has glaucous leaves a little larger than 
those of our native species. C. flagellaris is a 
small-fruited Korean vine reaching 25 feet 
in length. F 

These bittersweets are increased by 
means of seeds sown in the Fall and by 
either immature or hardwood cuttings. By 
using cuttings one has the advantage of 
knowing in advance which of:the resulting 
plants will be fruit bearers and which will 
furnish pollen. 

Euonymus radicans vegetus, known as the 
evergreen bittersweet, is related to the fore- 
going, both genera being included in the 
staff-tree family. It has dull green leaves 
and vivid orange-red berries that hold on 
nearly all Winter. It will climb to a height 
of 20 to 30 feet on any rough surface, sup- 
porting itself by means of stem rootlets. 
It is very hardy and has no special require- 
ments, growing well in either sun or shade. 

Should the euonymus scale prove trouble- 
some, it can be controlled by persistent 
spraying. In early Spring, before growth 
starts, apply a miscible oil spray at a 
i-to-16 dilution. In Summer, as successive 
broods of scale hatch, use a white oil spray 
diluted 1-to-50, plus one teaspoonful of 
nicotine sulphate per gallon. Spring spray- 
ing should not be done when the tempera- 
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ture is below 45°, or Summer spraying 
when it is above 85°. 

The euonymus scale also attacks plants 
of the Celastrus group. 

The European bittersweet, Solanum 
dulcamara, is an altogether different plant 
now extensively naturalized in this country. 
While often encountered as a troublesome 
weed in eastern gardens, it merits a place in 
the wild garden where it may climb and 
remble at will, displaying its clusters of 
attractive but poisonous red berries. These 
are preceded by light purple flowers of 
typical solanum form. 

Fruits borne by a few of the climbing 
honeysuckles can be said to add materially 
to their attractiveness. One is Lonicera 
henryi, a slender, fully hardy twining vine 
with evergreen leaves. Its blossoms are un- 
important but quantities of blue-black 
berries make an impressive Autumn show- 
ing. This vine excels as a ground cover in 
shady places. Two red-fruited species are 
the native L. prolifera, a bushy plant of 
moderate climbing ability bearing purple- 
marked light yellow blossoms followed by 
showy scarlet berries, and L. caprifolium, a 
20-foot vine naturalized to some extent in 
the East. 

In the genus Ampelopsis of the grape 
family, we find a number of attractive 
fruiting vines which climb by means of 
tendrils and are suitable for use on trellises 
and arbors and as a ground cover in rough 
places. They have no special cultural re- 


quirements. A. brevipedunculata is a beauti- 
ful Asiatic species with berries that turn 
turquoise blue in the Fall. The fruit of 
A. aconitifolia, a slender Chinese form, 
changes from blue to yellow when mature. 
A. arborea, the native pepper vine of our 
southern states, is a graceful climber which 
bears deep purple berries. It is of doubtful 
hardiness in the North. A tall vine from 
Ohio and Illinois, A. cordata, features blue 
fruit and rounded leaves. 

Propagation of these vines is accom- 
plished by means of layers, cuttings and 
seeds. 

Leaf-spotting fungi attack Ampelopsis 
and in a rainy season may spoil the appear- 
ance of the foliage unless controlled. Re- 
moving and burning spotted leaves during 
the early stages of the infection helps to 
check its spread. Early and repeated spray- 
ing with Bordeaux mixture is generally 
effective. 

Speaking of grapes, few vine plantings are 
more beautiful than a well-kept arbor cov- 
ered with vines of one of the edible-fruited 
grapes. When properly cared for, they will 
yield a handsome annual dividend of useful 
fruit over a period of many years. Because 
of their longevity, the arbor, to support 
them, needs to be soundly constructed of 
the most durable materials available. As a 
rule the plants are spaced six to eight feet 
apart around it. There is no better variety 
for an arbor than the well-known Concord 
which bears blue-black fruit of excellent 
quality. 

Grapes on an arbor are beset by the same 
pests and illnesses that attack those grown 
under vineyard culture, of course, and re- 
quire spraying to keep them presentable 
and the fruit sound. Black rot, the most 
serious disease, is controlled by spraying 
with bordeaux mixture (1) when the new 
shoots are one-half inch long, (2) when they 
are nine or 10 inches long, (8) right after the 

See page 383 
Drawing by Spain 





Celastrus brings Oriental color to our roadsides 
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a hey ave Lr a Rinses 


By DR. GEORGE O. CLARK 
Newburyport, Mass. 


N our enthusiasm for “something new,” 
for the “‘rare and unusual,” for “an 
improvement through hybridizing,” there 
seems to be a tendency to overlook some of 
the old-time garden favorites which might 
well be rated intrinsically 100%. 

Of all the hardy herbaceous perennials, 
Dictamnus and Platycodon, time-tested 
through many human generations, could be 
unhesitatingly recommended as features for 
any flower garden. 

At “Chailey’’, in Newburyport — where 
clumps of both have occupied the same lo- 
cations for nearly half a century — we 
regard them as “aristocrats.” 

Dictamnus (old Greek name, supposed to 
indicate foliage like the ash tree): hence 
fraxinella, diminiutive of the Latin Frazinus 
(ash). Popularly “gas plant’’ — “burning 
bush’’— so called because the volatile 
lemon-like fragrance, most intense during 
the early seed-pod stage, may be ignited 
with production of a momentary flash, 
ruinous of course to the seedpods, but al- 
ways a matter of considerable interest to 
the uninitiate. 

A vigorous, symmetrical herb with glossy, 
leathery foliage surmounted here in early 
June by long showy racemes of fragrant 
flowers, individually not unlike small or- 
chids. An old plant may attain a size of over 
three feet in height and 10 feet in circum- 
ference. 

These clumps, both the white flower and 
the rosy variety, are ornamental through 
the season, whether in flower, in the seed- 
pod stage or minus the terminal racemes. 
The rosy variety carries seed pods with 
brilliant red tints that I consider suffi- 
ciently ornamental to avoid removal till 
near maturity. Both varieties are excellent 
for cutting. 

Easily grown from seed sown in the open 
ground soon after ripening in late July, 
germination occurring in the following 
Spring, the seedlings should be potted and 
so kept till planted where desired for per- 
manent placement, because established 
plants certainly resent transplanting. 

They seem to thrive in full sunlight or 
partial shade, are not fastidious regarding 
soil, and withstand drought to such an 
extent that during the present dry period 
the only visible effect on the old clumps is 
lack of development of the terminal four or 
five seed pods out of a possible 20 or 30. 

Platycodon (Greek, broad bell; referring 
to the open flower.) Popularly, ‘Chinese or 
Japanese bell flower”; “balloon flower,” 
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referring to the flower just before opening 
by five splits beginning at the center of the 
top surface of the “‘balloon,” and extending 
half way to the base. These open flowers, 
up to three inches in diameter, occur at the 
tips of branches produced by a clump’s in- 
dividual stems which are of variable length 
up to three feet. The foliage is glabrous with 
unequally toothed margin. The flowers are 
five lobed; to be had in blue, white, vari- 
egated types of the plant. 

Clumps increase in size as years pass till 
root division (best done in Spring), may be 
advisable. Some of the oldest clumps here 
with 40 or more stems proceed from a 
fleshy root system that occupies eight or 10 
cubic feet of soil. This soil is a medium 
sandy loam with perfect drainage. 

Platycodon thrives in full sun; also in 
light shade. 

Old flowers should be pulled from the 
branches (accompanied by a slight exuda- 
tion of a sticky milky sap). Stems bearing 
buds may be cut and will open flowers in- 
doors. Immediate searing of the cut stem 
end has been recommended for better keep- 
ing. I have not found the searing makes an 
appreciable difference. 

In the garden the stems should not be 
removed from the root stock till thoroughly 
withered after Autumn’s frost. When the 
stems are removed the site of the root stock 
should be marked because, due to the com- 
paratively late starting of new growth in 
the following Spring, early cultivation of 
the garden could damage the plant’s crown. 

When the season’s new growth has 
reached a height of eight or 10 inches, I 
have found it desirable to arrange a support 
for the larger clumps. Most satisfactory has 
been the driving into the ground around the 
clump, of three or four stakes, each 12 to 
15 inches long and then running around the 
tops of these stakes, a piece of hay-wire. 

Neither Dictamnus nor Platycodon seems 
to require any special or fussy culture. Any 
well balanced garden fertilizer might be 
used to advantage in the Spring, but no 
spraying or dusting is required. 

As with Platycodon, the season’s growth 
of Dictamnus stems should not be removed 
in the Fall till fully withered and paper-dry. 


The scented-leaved geraniums are known 
mostly as rose geraniums. The scented 
leaves include the scents of rose, lemon, 
fruit, mint, spice, apricot, lime, strawberry, 
nutmeg, ginger, coconut, apple, pine and 
almond. To identify a few: Perlagonium 
limoneum — lemon; P. scabrum — apricot; 
P. nervosum — lime; P. citriodorum — 
orange; P. odoratissimum — nutmeg. 


Hormones Change 
Plant Nutritive Value 


Protein content of plants has been dou- 
bled and the vitamin content substantially 
changed in recent research work at Michi- 
gan State College. H. M. Sell, C. L. Ham- 
ner, and R. W. Luecke, working with plant 
growth regulators, treated red kidney bean 
plants with 2,4-D, the commonly used 
herbicide. Startling changes in the nutritive 
value of the plants resulted. 

Protein and amino acids accumulated in 
greater quantity. Protein almost doubled 
in the stems of treated plants. Not only did 
the quantity of protein increase but be- 
cause of a change in proportions of the vari- 
ous amino acids present, the nature of the 
protein itself was changed. 

Vitamin content changed in both leaves 
and stems of treated plants. Thiamine, 
riboflavin and nicotinic acid content de- 
creased in the leaves but increased in the 
stems. Carotene decreased in both stems 
and leaves. Pantothentic acid, the vitamin 
recently credited with the ability to length- 
en the life span of some animals, increased 
substantially in both stems and leaves of 
treated plants. 

Carbohydrates and sugars decreased in 
quantity. Previous experiments by other 
research workers had indicated this change. 
The amount of crude fiber in the stems de- 
creased upon treatment with the 2,4-D. 

This work suggests the possibility of sub- 
stantially increasing or altering the food 
value of plants through the application of 
growth regulators. It has previously been 
observed that some plants which were 
sprayed with 2,4-D were eaten more readily 
by animals. Little is known of the exact 
chemical composition of plant tissues af- 
fected by 2,4-D or any of the other plant 
growth regulators. New uses for these potent 
chemicals may far outweigh their present 
application. 





Dvkes Medal 


That Dykes Medal goes to ** Helen 
McGregor,” the very toppiest of the 
top-ranking iris of the year, ordains 
the accredited judges of the American 
Iris Society. President Solar comments: 
**T said so last winter.” It has the one 
fault of fading in the torrid climate of 
the southwest, but in spite of all that 
it won out over Ola Kala, Great Lakes 
and Cherie. Awards of Merit were 
made to “Cherie,” “‘Blue Valley,” 
“Distance,” ‘Desert Song,” ‘“‘Sylyia 
Murray,” “Fantasy,” “‘Cloud Castle,” 
**Golden Ruffles,” and ‘* Three Oakes.” 











Lorberg Siberian Pea-Tree 


Caragana arborescens lorbergi is a striking 
variety of the well-known Siberian Pea- 
Tree. Its delicate, linear foliage and grace- 
ful, weeping form make it an attractive 
hardy shrub. In fact, its abundant yellow 
flowers produced in May, give it an acacia- 
like appearance and, for that reason, it can 


be used as a substitute for acacia in north- 


ern gardens. 
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By PROF. PAUL R. KRONE 
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Michigan State College 


HEN the frost-tinged air starts blow- 
ing in from the North, it’s time to 
start digging the glads, dahlias, tigridias, 
tuberoses and other tender bulbs, corms 
and roots that need to be stored inside over 
Winter. Just where to store them always is 
a problem. Most modern homes are not 
equipped with old-fashioned vegetable stor- 
age rooms which would be the ideal place. 
Perhaps, you can partition off a section 
of the basement, or you may have a sep- 
arate room there that can be used. It should 
have at least one outside window or a venti- 
lator. Circulation of the air can be im- 
proved by building a wooden flue to ex- 
tend from near the top of the window to 
within six inches of the floor. Place a damper 
in it so that it can be closed off in extremely 
cold weather and arrange the window so 
that it can be opened and closed as needed. 
In this way the warm air will be drawn off 
from near the ceiling and the cool air will 
be drawn in from below. 

The ceiling should be insulated both to 
keep the temperature down in the storage 
room and to keep the floor of the room 
above warm. To keep the humidity up, 
place a slat floor on top of the concrete 
and fill it in with sand. Then keep the sand 
moist. 


Gladioli 


Glads will withstand some cold. Fre- 
quently they will come through ‘the first 
frost or two without much injury and do a 
considerable amount of growing prior to 
the time when the first hard freeze really 
kills the foliage back. For that reason do 
not be too hasty about digging them. Just 
be sure that they are out of the ground be- 
fore real freezing weather arrives. 

If at all possible, dig them when the soil 
is dry, particularly if you have had trouble 
with the leaf spot disease called botrytis. 
In addition, cure the corms as rapidly as 
possible after they have been dug. Place 
them in a heated room, or if you haven't a 
convenient place in the house for this pur- 
pose, place them in the garage and use fans 
or infra-red lamps over them. These lamps 
will dry them rapidly, thus reducing the 
possibility of disease infection. They 
should be suspended four to five feet above 
the trays and burned continually until the 
corms are dry. Turn them over frequently 
and use shallow trays both for curing and 
for storing. 

\s soon as the corms are reasonably dry, 
which usually means two to four weeks from 
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digging, clean them thoroughly by remov- 
ing the old roots and the old corm. If you 
have only a few of each variety, a mesh bag 
or onion bag that can be hung in the storage 
room is probably best. If you have larger 
quantities, store them in shallow trays with 
screen bottoms. These trays should not be 
over three or four inches deep and should be 
so built that they can be stacked with an air 
space between them to permit circulation 
of air. 

Some work has been done in recent years 
on pre-storage treatments to prevent the 
spread of disease. Dr. Magie of the Florida 
Experiment Station has recommended the 
use of a combination dust consisting of 10 
parts Dow 9-B, 10 parts Fermate or Ferra- 
Dow, and 80 parts 5% DDT dust. If you 
prefer a dip, he suggests 144 pounds of 
Dow 9-B, 2 pounds of Fermate or Ferra- 
Dow, to 50 gallons of water. DDT should 
be used also to kill thrips that may be 
brought in on the corms. A temperature of 
35 to 40 degrees is recommended during the 
storage period. 


Dahlias 


Dahlias are a little more tender than glads 
and should be dug after the first frost. Se- 
lect a sunny day, so that the clumps will 
dry thoroughly after digging. A spading 
fork is the preferred tool, for with it the 
roots can be loosened carefully without in- 
jury. The old recommendation to place the 
clumps upside down after digging is still a 
good one, for it allows the excess moisture 
to drain out of the stems. If after digging 
the weather is clear and warm, they can be 
allowed to remain out of doors for a few 
days to dry, but if there is any danger of 
frost or rain, better get them inside. The 
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clumps are stored whole after shaking off 
the dirt. 

If you have an ideal root cellar, they can 
be stored on shelves, or if your storage fa- 
cilities aren’t too good, pack them in crates 
or boxes in dry sand, peat, vermiculite or 
even sawdust. The crowns or stems of the 
clump should be left exposed. Less trouble 
will be experienced with rot if the stem end 
isn’t completely coverec. A temperature of 
40 to 45 degrees is recommended and a 
humidity of 35 to 50% is desirable. 

If you have had trouble in the past, try 
the paraffin wax treatment. After the 
clumps have been cleaned, place enough 
paraffin in a pail of hot water so that you 
have a coating one-half inch to an inch 
thick floating on top of the water when it 
is melted. Maintain the temperature of the 
water just high enough to keep the paraffin 
melted; then dip the roots in and out quickly 
so that a thin coat will be deposited on 
them. Just be careful not to get the paraf- 
fin too hot — and don’t get the wax near a 
flame. 

It is essential to examine the roots at 
least two or three times during the Winter 
to make sure that they have not started to 
decay, wither, or dry up. If decay has set 
in, cut out the rotted spots and dust the 
remaining portions with sulphur. 


Tigridias and Montbretias 


Tigridias should also be dug before frost, 
for they are tender. Store them in dry sand 
at a temperature of 40 to 45 degrees. They 
should not be divided until Spring. Mont- 
bretias should be taken up before frost and 
stored at about the same temperature. It 
is not necessary to store them in sand as 
you do the tigridias. 


Tuberoses 


Tuberoses are not sufficiently hardy to 
come through the Winter in the northern 
states. Dig and place them in storage before 
freezing weather. Many growers store them 
in dry peat; some bring them through satis- 
factorily in open trays, providing the 
storage conditions are right. A temperature 
of 40 to 45 degrees and a high relative 
humidity are essential, 
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Feeling shal 7 Sry Gardening 


By E. S. TILLINGHAST 
Hibbing, Minnesota 


ANY who have reached the retirement 
age feel that they have come to the 
end of their trail. The future seems dark 
and uncertain. When they are suddenly 
released from a job that has occupied 
thirty or fifty years of their lives, they are 
like a ship with anchors dragging and engine 
dead. Some have a hobby to which they can 
devote their time and which can sustain a 
sufficient interest to save them from the 
depressing calm of an unmotivated exist- 
ence. Thousands, however, have no goal, 
no objective, no special interest. 

Two and a half years ago I was one of 
those men who had reached retirement 
without definite plans. I had no well-tried 
hobby that I could ride away to a contented 
old age. Since then, I have found several 
activities that have helped to take the place 
of my long time job in the mining industry. 
But the one that has given me the greatest 
satisfaction, has done most to keep me 
pleasantly occupied, has been my garden. 

Gardening isa most flexible and accommo- 
dating avocation. It may mean only the 
cultivation of a small plot for flowers or a 
few favorite vegetables in a corner of one’s 
yard. In a larger space it may become a full 
time occupation for the Spring and Sum- 
mer months. The growing season is short in 
our northern Minnesota climate, but our 
Summer brings long hours of daylight that 
do much to compensate for its brevity. 

We do most of our planting from May 
20th to June 10th, beginning with peas, 
onions, cabbage, cauliflower, etc. and fol- 
lowed by corn, beans, cucumbers, tomato 
plants and others less resistant to cold 
nights. 

Often, things seem to lag with discourag- 
ing apathy until early July. Then they 
fairly leap ahead. The change from one day 
to the next is like watching a moving 
picture. From our garden we shall have 
enough vegetables to supply our own table, 
with a reserve for canning and deep freeze. 
There will also be some for friends and 
neighbors. 

Even though one may have quite definite 
physical limitations, he may have a garden 
adapted to his strength. 

Lack of previous experience need not 
deter him. Instructions are simple and there 
are always those who will extend kindly 
advice. I have consulted our county farm 
agent frequently and he is invariably help- 
ful. I can assure the man who approaches 
gardening with some hesitancy that it will 
furnish him many hours of pleasant recrea- 
tion with fresh surprises every day. 

There are the days of suspense while 
waiting for the first signs of life after plant- 
ing as peas, onions, beans, corn, and all the 
others follow each other in quick succession. 
First, only a few seeds have broken through 
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the soil, reaching toward the sun. In a day 
or two the entire row, green and straight, 
(if it has been planted “on line”) has 
appeared. 

Almost before he realizes it, the earlier 
plantings are blossoming. After the blos- 
soms, pea pods and little string beans arrive 
with a speed that is almost miraculous. One 
day you look for them in vain. The next 
they are there in dozens. You watch the 
thin pods gradually fill out as the peas 
develop. Beans grow to table size, corn 
shows tassels and then the silk of forming 
ears. 

One day you are surprised by the first 
tiny green tomatoes. You count them as a 
miser does his gold: one, two, three, four. 
A few days later they are coming so fast 
that you give up counting. Instead, you 
follow with fascination as the green turns 
to yellow and the yellow to a beautiful red 
that tells you they are almost ripe. No other 
tomatoes are so delicious as those fresh 
from your own garden. You are thankful 
to our South American neighbor for their 
origin. 

My wife concocts a tomato juice by 
combining them with other flavoring vege- 
tables. She makes quarts of it that we enjoy 
through the long Winter. 

I plant my squash seeds in small depres- 
sions instead of raised hills. When they 
come up, they seem to perch for days on 
the edge of their concave bed, like timid 
fledglings, poised on the edge of the 
mother bird’s nest, fearful of attempting 
that first trial flight. Then, gaining courage 
and energy from the warm sunshine, they 
start to grow. Soon they are rambling all 
over the garden. The blossoms come. Little 
squash form quickly. When Fall arrives, 
there are plenty of fine, large squash sug- 
gesting pies for Thanksgiving. They, with 
broccoli, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, and celery are the last of our garden 
friends to surrender to frosts. They may 
be stored in a cool basement, canned or 
frozen for use through the Winter. 

Each day, from early Spring to Fall, 
has its new surprise. Nature provides a fresh 
wonder for the gardener at his every visit. 
None but the most lethargic can resist the 
lure of watching things grow: from seeds or 
young plants, to matured vegetables. 

A garden gives one enjoyment and suffi- 
cient exercise to make him appreciate his 
easy chair and bed at the end of the day. 
It also helps materially to reduce the family 
food budget: an item not to be overlooked 
in these times of high prices. If one’s waist 
line is inclined to expand, a garden is a 
perfect corrective. 

If you are a retired man who feels lost, 
try a garden. You will be gratified by the 
renewed interest it will stimulate. The hours 
you spend under the sun in planting, cul- 
tivating, and pruning, helping things to 
grow, you will find the shortest and most 


salutary of your day. This intimate contact 
with the “good earth” brings its reward 
in health, in satisfaction, and in content- 
ment. Try it. ’ 


Unusual Fence 


Briars and brambles of the fragrant rose 
are now being used on farms as a fence 
which will turn away almost any livestock, 
according to Dr. Arthur B. Beaumont, 
State Soil Conservationist at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts. 

Dr. Beaumont announces that 80,000 
multiflora rose seedlings, supplied by the 
Soil Conservation Service and the Massa- 
chusetts Departmemt of Conservation, have 
been planted this year in the Bay State, 
giving about 15 miles of potential living 
fence. 

“The planting of Rosa multiflora,” says 
Beaumont, “is an important step in the 
conservation program of Massachusetts.” 

Beaumont says Rosa multiflora is com- 
monly called the Japanese Rose. It pro- 
duces numerous clusters of small white 
flowers in June and July. 

When planted one foot apart in a row, 
multiflora rose will produce a thick hedge 
within three to five years. Beaumont de- 
clares the rose fence is cheaper to establish 
and maintain than one of wire, wood, iron 
or stone. 

In addition to its value as a fence for 
livestock, a multiflora rose hedge serves as a 
refuge for small wildlife, and its seeds fur- 
nish emergency food for birds. 

— Norro.k BULLETIN 


Plant Food From Air & Water 


About 94% of all plant food comes from 
the air and water; the rest from the soil 
and bacteria. The distribution is as follows: 


Carbon 45.0 Air 
Oxygen 42.0 Air and water 
Hydrogen 6.5 Water 
Nitrogen 1.5 Soil, air and bacteria 
Ash or min- 

eral com- 

pounds 5.0 Soil 


English, Dutch and Spanish 
Iris Differences 


A great deal of confusion exists as to the 
differences among English, Dutch and 
Spanish iris. 

All three belong to the bulbous section of 
the iris family and have real roots instead 
of rhizomes of fibrous roots. 

Botanically, they are classified as two 
species. The so-called Dutch or Spanish be- 
come the Jris xiphium, while the English 
are Iris xiphoides. 
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By MARGARET HERBST 
National Tulip Society 


HE greatest advance has taken place in 
the development of new and different 
tulip bulbs. A most brilliant contribution 
has been the increasingly popular species 
tulips, which bloom early in the Spring and 
have unusual colors. New hybrids of Tulipa 
kaufmanniana are excellent for the rock 
garden or the front of a border. These in- 
clude Gliick, a creamy-yellow flower, out- 
side red with a creamy edge, Johann 
Strauss, white with outside spotted with 
red, and Vivaldi, pale yellow with red base. 
One of the most spectacular tulips intro- 
duced in recent years is the mammoth 
fosteriana Red Emperor, which displays a 
bright vermilion-scarlet flower. There are 
interesting Greigi hybrids which may vie 
for honors within the next few years. 

Single and double early tulips should not 
be neglected in the garden picture. The 
double earlies with their many petals have 
shown tremendous improvement with the 
new varieties Wilhelm Kordes, blending 
orange and yellow, and Aga Khan, golden 
yellow with orange and salmon tones. 

Triumph tulips help to fill the gap be- 
tween the earlies and the May-flowering 
tulips. A fragrant variety, Bruno Walter, is 
a beautiful golden brown, outside shaded 
purple; another novelty is Rose Beauty 
of rosy red. 

Among the newer May-flowering tulips 
in the Cottage class, mention should be 
made of Princess Margaret Rose, of a 
golden yellow color with broad orange 
red margin. Another, Blanca, should become 
the outstanding white. Golden Duchess, a 
Lily-flowering type, is a novelty that de- 
serves attention. 

As to recent Darwin introductions, 
Smiling Queen promises to be an extraor- 
dinary pink. Queen of the Night, an im- 
provement over La Tulipe Noire, is gaining 
more acceptance, as is Glacier in pure 
white. 

There are several new Parrots that are 
most intriguing. The name Black Parrot is 
its own description. Pierson, of dark crim- 
son, fragrant Orange Favorite in a lovely 
shade of orange and Discovery in rosy pink 
are newcomers that show full promise of 
Springtime beauty. 

One of the most popular of the Spring 
flowering bulbs is the daffodil. Of the hun- 
dreds of varieties listed, perhaps the most 
prominent are the Trumpets. In white, 
there is the mammoth-flowered Mount 
Hood, or the large creamy-white Imperator. 
\mong the bicolors, with white perianth 
and yellow trumpet, the most outstanding 
newer representative is Music Hall. In the 
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uniform yellow class Golden Harvest and 
Rembrandt are gaining in popularity. 

There are also medium-crowned beauties 
that have varying colors, such as yellows 
with red cups, whites with yellow cups and 
whites with yellow cups edged from orange 
to red. Carlton is a soft clear yellow 
throughout, while another newcomer, Sem- 
per Avanti, displays a creamy white peri- 
anth with orange-red cup. 

The bunch-flowered daffodils, or Poetaz 
types, continue to delight garden enthusi- 
asts. Scarlet Gem offers a deep golden- 
yellow perianth and an orange-red cup. A 
very new variety to keep in mind for the 
future is Cragford with several white 
flowers sporting orange-red cups; mean- 
time Geranium in white and scarlet is out- 
standing. 

For informal or formal plantings, con- 
sider the fragrant spikes of hyacinths, by 
themselves or combined with the early 
single and double tulips. Within the next 
few years many exceptional novelties are 
scheduled. Some newer types becoming 
more readily available include the pure 
white Edelweiss, the soft rose Anne Marie, 
the “‘red” Jan Bos and the Eton blue 
Ostara. 

To begin the season, plant some snow- 
drops, naturalized under trees. Soon after 





you could enjoy the scented blue flowers of 
Scilla bifolia, or the later Scilla sibirica 
Spring Beauty, a recent superior introduc- 
tion. For planting in the perennial border 
with Darwin tulips, select Scilla campanu- 
lata. They are available in blue, white and 
pink and the newer varieties, such as 
Queen of the Blues, are very interesting. 

Chionodoxa (Glory-of-the-Snow) is often 
neglected in the garden scheme. Most not- 
able is luciliae with broad clusters of star- 
shaped heavenly blue flowers. There are 
also sardensis, of a more intense blue and 
gigantea of lighter blue, with two or three 
large flowers on its stem. 

Great charmers are the dainty grape 
hyacinths, in clumps or naturalized amongst 
shrubs or under trees. Muscari armeniacum 
is the most prominent blue but there is also 
a white form, sometimes called Pearls of 
Spain. 





The popular rex begonia with its gleam- 
ing metallic-colored leaves was discovered 
in Assam, India, in 1856. The first tuberous 
begonia, Begonia pearcei, came from La 
Pay, Bolivia, in 1865. 

y y 7 

The first carnation was cultivated by the 
Greeks in 300 B.C. They called it ‘‘ Dian- 
thus” or “‘divine flower.” It was cultivated 
in England before 1600. However, early 
gardeners of France, Italy, Holland and 
Germany also contributed many varieties. 

ry y y 

About 1860, plant hunter Robert Fortune 
took back to England from Japan some 
large, fantastic spidery chrysanthemums. 
In 1888, one of these hairy or ostrich plume 
types sold for $1,500. 

— Tue Soctery or AMmrRIcAN FLorists 





Associated Bulb Growers of Holland 


Orange Favorite is a fragrant new parrot tulip 
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By MRS. FRANCES R. WILLIAMS 
Winchester, Mass. 


GROUP of very useful plants in the 
garden is that of the plantain-lilies. 
There are so many sizes in this genus that 
the plants can be used in a great variety of 
locations and for many different horticul- 
tural effects. They are especially desirable 
from a horticultural point of view for mas- 
sive accents in the flower bed, for wide 
edgings along a path or drive, and for 
smaller groupings with more dainty plants. 
The plants grow better and look happier 
in partial shade. They respond amazingly 
to heavy feeding and enjoy rich, moist soil, 
though they will grow if neglected and do 
stand hard conditions. Some species grow 
to form plants surprisingly larger than other 
species. There are those that grow so as to 
become mounds of large leaves, forming 
spectacular plants, with their arching leaves 
of very handsome shape, and often in colors 
of gray, or green and white, or lemon- 
yellow, if, and this is important, the plants 
are given enough space, food and time to 
do so. In six or eight years, one plant of the 
larger species will need a four-foot circle of 
space to show its beauty. 

The larger kinds can be planted as back- 
grounds that add balance and stability to 
the appearance of the garden by the sim- 
plicity and strength of the broad planes of 
the many over-lapping leaves. They em- 
phasize architectural features, as an en- 
trance or a flight of steps, by supplementing 
the feeling of the structure itself. 

The medium and small species are suited 
to beds in smaller gardens, grouped with 
other types of plants, or at the end of a 
bed, or along a path. 

It makes a pleasant contrast and brings 
out the beauty of the leaves to use with 
plantain-lilies leaves of more finely cut foli- 
age. Such plants may be ferns of many 
kinds, astilbe, celandine, lilies, feverfew, 
bleeding-heart, mints, sweet mugwort, 
queen-of-the-meadow, variegated gout- 
weed and Oregon grape. Many of the 
ground covers do well around plantain- 
lilies, as several varieties of bugle, and of 
dead nettle, myrtle in variety, moneywort, 
violets, some stonecrops, ginger, and varie- 
gated gill-over-the-ground. Early Spring 
bulbs, planted in quantity, grow very well 
and are a desirable addition to the beds, 
for the shoots of plantain-lilies are slow to 
appear in the Spring. 

The color of the plantain-lily leaves pro- 
duces a good contrast of grays, green and 
white, yellow (only in the Spring), and dark 
green among the other plants. This is to be 
noticed under the shade of trees, where the 
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variegated leaves of some of the species 
give the impression of sunlight glinting 
through, even on a cloudy day. The very 
gray leaves of the short-cluster plantain- 
lily, grayer in the first part of the Summer, 
go well with the apple-green leaves of the 
fragrant plantain-lily or of giant bell-wort, 
and if near by, is added the gray of some 
kind of artemisia, the result is still more 
pleasing. Another satisfying grouping of 
the gray leaves in the shade is with the very 
fine gray foliage of Roman wormwood and 
the bronzy purple of perilla. 

A particularly handsome mound of leaves 
is that of an old plant of Hosta fortunei var. 
marginato-alba, with large pointed leaves, 
dark green, edged with a half inch of white. 
The blue plantain lily of large growth with 
shiny, dark green leaves has a clean appear- 
ance and makes a sturdy border. The green 
is a much darker green if the plant is in some 
shade. A row half in sun and half in shade 
shows in the plant’s growth what a differ- 
ence location makes. In the sun the leaves 
turn a faded green that is a dull color. In 
very heavy shade, plantain-lilies do not 
bloom so well, as in part shade. 

The rosette of green and white leaves of 
the blunt plantain-lily forms an excellent 
end for a flower bed beside a lawn. The leaf 
blade of this species is a clear green, bluntly 
oval with a white margin, Another way to 
use this plantain-lily with its delightful 
leaves, is along a walk, under the shade of 
willow trees. In the Spring, variegated 
myrtle and bugle, with yellow violets and 
dark blue grape-hyacinths, combine well 
with the fresh variegated leaves. In August 
the purple flowers of this species make a 
good show of color with double tawny day- 
lily and the white spires of culvers-root. 
Seedlings of this and generally other vari- 
egated species have plain green leaves. 

The narrow-leaved plantain-lily with a 
white line along the edge of the leaf is a 
plant of medium dimensions. It is a profuse 
bloomer and a good plant along the side of 
a bed. This species seems to stand more sun 
than some others. 

For select locations where they can be 
babied a bit, Hosta minor alba (trade name) 
and Hosta lancifolia var. tardiflora are de- 
sirable. The first has white flowers in late 
August and the second blooms in October. 
They are cheerful plants when in bloom, 
and add an unexpected welcome in the gar- 
den. 

The narrow-leaved plantain-lily, Hosta 
lancifolia var. fortis will fil many a need and 
take a lot of abuse. It is of medium size. 
As a long row along both sides of a drive- 
way or a long path, its dark green, stiff 
leaves are effective all Summer and its early 
Fall bloom of lavender flowers is very strik- 


ing. This can also be tucked into some al- 
most dark corner and still be a good group 
and pattern of green leaves. It can be used 
to fill a city area between the house and 
sidewalk, even in much shade. If it is placed 
in front of the huge-leaved short-cluster 
plantain-lily, the combination is very satis- 
factory and brings out the beauties and size 
of the leaves of each species. 

Treat these plants well, give them space, 
shade them, feed them and plan contrasts 
with plants of finely divided leaves. Your 
garden beds often will assume character 
before your eyes, changing from a set of 
plants monotonous because of too much 
similarity in manner of growth, to a delight- 
ful group of leaves and grouping of foliage 
that are a joy to watch. 


List of Plantain-lilies 
Large Plants for Mass Effects 

Short-cluster plantain-lily, Hosta siebol- 
diana. Early July. Heavy, thick leaves with 
thick stalks, very gray, 28 inches tall; flow- 
ers almost white, bunched towards the end 
of the stalk, under the leaves; 4—5 foot 
spread for 8-year-old plant. An arresting 
area of gray color. 

Tall-cluster plantain-lily, Hosta fortunei 
var. gigantea. Early July. Large dark green 
leaves, gray beneath, 3 feet high; very pale 
lavender flowers along 314-4 foot stalk; 
5-6 foot spread of leaves for 8-year plant. 
Massive and impressive plant. 

Tall-cluster plantain-lily, hosta fortunei 
var. marginato-alba. Early July. Large 
shiny green leaves with cream border, 214 
feet tall; very pale lavender flowers along 
3-314 foot stalk; 4-5 foot spread. Beautiful 
mound of green and white. 

Midsummer plantain-lily, Hosta erro- 
mena. Middle of July. Green leaves, 114% 
feet long; no seed pods. Coarse growth for 
odd corners. 

Tall-cluster plantain-lily, Hosta fortunei. 
Late July. Grayish leaves, thick texture, 30 
inches; pinkish-lavender flowers; stalk 3 
feet; 5-6 foot spread in 6-8 years. Hand- 
some mass of foliage. 

Blue plantain-lily, Hosta caerulea. Late 
July. Shiny dark green leaves with twisted 
tip, 114 feet; flowers purple with white lines, 
on 3-foot stalk. A good heavy border plant. 

Fragrant plantain-lily, Hosta plantaginea. 
Late August. Light green shiny leaves, 11% 
feet; flowers pure white, 4-5 inches long, 
above the leaves. Grows slowly and needs 
a little protection, but will spread to a large 
clump, 5 feet or more across. Fragrant, 
shining flowers in the evening light. 


Medium-Sized Plants for Borders 


Wavy-edged plantain-lily, Hosta undu- 
lata. Early July. Green leaves splashed with 
white, about a foot tall, flowers pale laven- 
der, on 214-foot stalks; no seeds. For bor- 
ders of flower beds and long walks. 

Narrow-leaved plantain-lily, Hosta lanci- 
folia var. alvomarginata. Middle of August. 
Light green leaves with white edges, a foot 
long; flowers lavender, on erect 24-inch 
stalk. A neat, freely blooming border plant. 

See page 382 
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By JAMES ODELL 


Editor 
The Gladiolus Magazine 


ITHOUT too much consideration for 

the purse, but laying stress on all the 
qualities of beauty, dependability and com- 
mercial value, we run down the colors of the 
better new gladiolus varieties: white, Flor- 
ence Nightingale; cream, Annie G.; yellow, 
Nugget and Sundance; buff, Sun Spot; 
orange, October Sunshine and Daisy Mae; 
salmon (pink), Spic and Span; (red), 
Dieppe; light pink, Evangeline and Heart’s 
Desire (ruffled), Deborah Sampson and 
Tivoli (plain petalled); scarlet red, Nancy; 
deep red, Birch Red; crimson, Boulogne; 
dark red, Nubia; black-red Toekana (black- 
est jet); light rose, Venida; deep rose with 
cream throat, Betty’s Choice; deep lav- 
ender, Parthiena; red purple, Dana; blue- 
purple, Dorothy Armstrong; light blue, 
Blue Bonnet; dark blue, Porcelain Blue; 
and smoky, South Seas, 

For beauty beyond that of the average 
variety, remembering that any on this list 
may reach the above group even though 
many of us have not seen them in large 
plantings, we have: white, White Christmas 
and White Goddess, both heavily ruffled, 
and Spindrift with slight ruffle and cream 
throat; cream, Lake Placid, one of the very 
beautiful varieties; deep clear orange with 
clear golden throat, Betty Duncan, and 
Sunlight, which has an interplay of light 
and deep oranges; and salmon, the ex- 
quisite new Evenglow. Here we shall re- 
name two from the first list; Heart’s Desire, 
which we expect to become a wide favorite, 
and Spic and Span which will surely receive 
high regard. Rose Charm more than meets 
the advance advertising, and blue-lavender 
Coronet with its light throat’ would give 
pleasure to any home owner. Our favorite 
is Wedgewood, smaller than Coronet, of 
heavier texture, with a creamy throat. As 
a numbered seedling, it greeted judges at 
Cortland, N. Y. and in Minnesota in 1946. 

Many more people now see and plant the 
small flowered and miniature varieties. No 
one should miss growing Firebird, Celestina, 
Dolores, Peggy Ann, Atom, Filigree, Ruby, 
Bo-Peep and Marionette. Of course, you 
are an arranger or a horticulturist if you 
grow the really miniature 114 inch face-ups 
of A. G. Koerner, examples of which are 
White Satin; Bright Eyes, light yellow with 
red throat; and Winter Carnival, white 
with rose edges. 

For the average gardener who might wish 
to replace older varieties — or the person 
who wishes to consider growing gladiolus 
ext Summer — no gladiolus grower will 

uarrel with my selection. By color, they 
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are as follows: white (creamy), Leading 
Lady; cream, Lady Jane; yellow, Crinkle- 
cream (light) and Spotlight (deep); light 
and buff, Marimba; orange, Debutante; 
salmon, Daisy Mae; scarlet, King Alfred; 
light pink, Algonquin, Greta Garbo and 
Ethel Cave; deep pink, Paragon; light red, 
Rizal; deep red, Windsor; black red, Red 
Charm and Mohawk; light rose, Miss Wis- 
consin; deep rose, Burma; lavender, Eliza- 
beth the Queen; purple, Purple Supreme; 
blue, Ravel; and smoky, Mrs. C. W. Gan- 
nett, Flying Fortress and Oklahoma. More 
than incidental, too, is the fact that practi- 
cally all of these are now quite reasonable in 
price and should be purchased in lots of 25 
so that you may receive the per hundred 
rate if your total purchase exceeds 100 
bulbs. Then again, you will have enough 
of one kind at a time to take the best ad- 
vantage of gladiolus for home decorations 
and arrangements. 


At least one compensation for the terrific 
heat has been the resulting success of cer- 
tain varieties. Field grown bulbs produced 
spikes of Spic and Span that won both the 
champion New England Gladiolus Society 
vase for the best three spikes in the show 
and best basket in show. Parthiena won 
best twelve spike vase, best recent intro- 
duction in the show and was a sectional 
champion runner-up to those three spikes 
of Spic and Span. It was not for want of 
competition either. Neither planting in 
these cases had been given any artificial] 
irrigation at all during the Summer. 

Spic and Span and Parthiena performed 
well in other places where shown also. 

Having already edited some 30 different 
gladiolus reports of shows from coast to 
coast and carefully noted all blue ribbon 
winners in two large exhibitions 300 miles 
apart, the record of selections should stand 
up pretty well even if we look at it again 
one, two or three years from now. The 
varieties proved their performance. 

Long ago, when the Chinese went to visit 
friends on the islands of Japan, they carried 
blooming chrysanthemum plants as gifts, 
instead of pots of gold or jewels. The 
Japanese received them with delight and 
adopted the chrysanthemum as their na- 
tional flower. 





Photo by Genereuz 


Bright Eyes is one of the best of the new miniatures 
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OCTOBER once more — month of flaming 
maples, gorgeous sunsets and of the sweet 
sorrow of Indian Summer. Grass is green 
again, the replenished brooks come fussing 
and fuming down the mountains — and in 
the meadow, if you’re lucky, there are the 
serene blue gentians, along the road, here 
and there, the oriental glitter of bittersweet 
while, in the meadows, the foam of asters 
mimics at noon the frost that whitened the 
rowan at daybreak. It is a brilliant month; 
the most colorful of all. It is a time when 
just to be alive is a privilege; when to walk 
the countryside is a delight so great you can 
scarcely contain yourself for the sheer 
grandeur of creation. A man hastens to get 
out of bed of mornings so as to lose no mo- 
ment of daylight and he sees the sun down 
in gold and glory, sad that such days should 
be so short. 


VISITING a friend in Chicago, I chanced 
to hear his wife say, “‘ We'll have to go out to 
dinner because there’s not a thing in the 
house to eat.’’ Home again, I wonder how 
intelligent and prosperous people can live 
that way. Here my pantry is stocked with 
all manner of preserved and canned food. 
There is a great deal more down cellar, not 
to mention the deep freeze. In the barn 
there are hens and turkeys and ducks, a 
bull calf and four pigs gorging themselves on 
corn waiting for cold weather and the 
butcher. The fragrance of the May apple 
orchard and the heady aroma of the Sep- 
tember grape arbor are waiting in various 
casks and bottles. I have books and maga- 
zines piled so deep in my own room that I 
can scarcely navigate. Why, we and our 
animals are safe and snug for months and 
months to come. Imagine, nothing in the 
house to eat! 





ONE of the compensations of traveling 
about is the pleasure of meeting gardeners. 
Of course, they are all grand people or they 
would not be gardeners. One thing I enjoy 
most of all is the fact that many of them 
have a weakness for some particular flower 
— roses, iris, dahlias, glads, african violets, 
water lilies, wild flowers — the list is as end- 
less as gardening is vigorous. Recently, I 
have noticed a remarkable surge of popu- 
larity among people who think that the 
Hemerocallis/is really something. For years 
I grew the common tawny orange and the 
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earlier lemon yellow but lately, I was 
tempted to try some of the new hybrids. I 
want to stand up here and now and warn 
all gardeners not to try them — unless they 
are prepared to launch themselves into a 
new enthusiasm that will blunt the edge of 
their delight in other things. Day lilies have 
a fascination that cannot be denied once 
you start. 


IN ENGLAND, one of the most pleasant 
features of the countryside is the hedgerow 
— strips of all but wild land between fields. 
Thickets of all sorts of shrubs and trees 
serve as fences — and provide endless pleas- 
ure as well as security for small, wild crea- 
tures and good growing for many wild 
flowers. In my own New England, the old 
stone walls are being overgrown so that 
they are not unlike hedgerows but, travel- 
ing beyond the Hudson I see so many farm 
fields kept so spotlessly clean I have often 
wished that farmers would be a bit slack in 
this item of their housekeeping and make 
their farms more attractive and hospitable. 
It’s the same idea applied to flowers and 
rabbits that the conservationists have so 
properly urged in trying to persuade farm- 
ers to have small pools on their land as 
havens for birds and other forms of wild 
life. Of course, someone is bound to object 
that the hedgerows will harbor vermin — 
but I have no patience with people who kill 
things, either in the name of sport or with 
the alibi of destroying so-called vermin. Of 
course, a man has a right to hunt or fish for 
food — but that is as far as I think he is 
justified. But then, I am a gardener and as 
such, a mite touched, as they say up here in 
the hills. 


WAY UP on the shoulder of a mountain 
the other day, I scouted around an aban- 
doned farm, something it is safe to do by 
daylight. In an orchard well taken over by 
spruce, I found one old Northern Spy tree. 
It must have been twice my age, for the 
trunk was almost rotted away and even the 
lower limbs were lichened. Yet, one branch 
was vigorous and I picked a dozen good 
apples. It was cold and a fine rain was fall- 
ing. Yet I munched several of those apples 
on the way home and we had a pie with the 
rest — and that was the best-flavored pie I 
have ever had in my life. Modern apples are 
good to look at, they ship well and people 


buy them. Give me mountain-grown apples 
of old time varieties. They are packed with 
flavor that has a zip and zing most people 
do not know exists. 





I HAVE preached the planting of trees and 
the common sense of taking good care of th 
forests we have left for so long that I am 
growing tired of hearing it myself but |] 
heard the idea put a new way the other day 
in Washington. It is good enough to pass 
along. We must stop thinking of wood as 
the wild bounty of Nature. It was. It still is 
in part. But it will not be so much longer. 
Instead, we must learn in the years ahead 
to think of wood as a farm crop. A farmer, 
many farmers, can put idle acres to work 
growing wood as a crop. Actually, a farmer 
can make money if he will take a little time 
to find out how to grow a crop of wood. His 
Farm Bureau, his County Agent, the U. S. 
Forest Service — they are all anxious to 
give him whatever information he needs. 
Seriously, a farm wood lot can pay a farm’s 
taxes; not just once in a life time but year 
after year forever. 





FROM Washington I hear that a heavy 
pear crop this year is expected. You never 
hear of it nowadays but oldtimers still re- 
member a beverage made from pears — 
just the juice squeezed out like cider from 
apples. Perry, they call it. I have never had 
any because we eat all the pears we grow 
but some day, I am going to try it — it 
sounds good. 


COUNTRY FAIRS! Last month I man- 
aged to get to three of them and I enjoyed 
every minute. I am no longer able to eat the 
way I used to do but there are plenty of 
youngsters on the loose whose parents will 
forgive me, I hope, any incidental stomach 
aches I caused with the exotic-colored stuff 
that children love so much. I must have 
swallowed a peck of dust while watching the 
horse races, the oxen straining to pull tons 
of granite on stone boats — even the air 
was golden with dust stirred up by the 
thousands of milling feet. I would not give 
two cents for any of the big fairs but give me 
a little one. Accuse me of partiality if you 
will, but for my money the World’s Fair at 
Tunbridge, Vermont, now nearly 100 years 
young, is the best of them all. Everybody 
has a good time; even the horses enjoy it as 
they strut while being judged and how the 
ladies must feel when they go home with the 
first prize for the best strawberry jam or the 
best squash pie at THE World’s Fair! 


CONGRATULATIONS. Individuals sel- 
dom accomplish the feat but sometimes 
organizations do pass the 100 year mark. 
We are told that the Adams Nursery of 
Springfield, Mass., has passed its 100th 
birthday. John W. Adams, the founder, 
died in 1911 after conducting the business 
for more than 60 years. What a satisfactory 
life he must have led — 60 years with 
plants! 
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CARL PURDY GARDENS at UKIAH, CALIF., have a 
colorful Fall-Spring catalog covering Cali- 
fornia wild flower seeds, tender bulbs and lilies, 
hardy perennials and rock garden plants and 
seeds, shrubs and vines, and other unusual plants. 

WINDY HILL GARDENS’ complete peony catalog 
groups varieties according to color and form. 
Tree peonies are also listed. The complete ad- 
dress is BOX NO. 1, RAPIDAN, VA. 

All kinds of regular and miscellaneous Holland 
bulbs are carried by ZANDBERGEN BROS., INC., 
OYSTER BAY, N. Y., along with hardy lilies and 
double peonies. 

Roses of all kinds and for all climates are of- 
fered by ROY HENNESSEY, SCAPPOOSE, RT. 1, 
BOX 74, OREGON. 

The Fall catalog of the w. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 
HUNTING PARK AVE. at 18TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
PA., lists all kinds of bulbs for indoor and outdoor 
growing. 

For new tree peony enthusiasts, the catalog of 
LOUIS SMIRNOW, 6 HARTLEY RD., GREAT NECK, 
N. Y., is one of the most complete. Seeds are also 
offered. 

The catalog of CARROLL GARDENS, WEST- 


TALO 








MINSTER, MD., combines tulip species and varie- | 


ties, narcissus, bulbous iris and hardy lilies along 
with roses, peonies, iris, poppies and other hardy 
perennials. The many colored pictures make the 
catalog delightful. 

BAGATELLE NURSERIES, P. O. HUNTINGTON 
STATION, L. I., N. ¥., is devoted to hardy orna- 
mental evergreens, trees and shrubs. 

Hardy lilies are the sole offerings of Alan and 
Esther Macneil, SANDYLOAM, SPOONERVILLE RD., 
NO. SPRINGFIELD, VT. 


For begonia and geranium hobbyists, the cata- | 


log of the NoRTH ST. GREENHOUSES at DANIEL- 
SON, CONN., is given almost entirely to varieties 
of those two plants. Other choice plants for the 
house and conservatory are included. 

HERRINGBROOK FARM, 277 COUNTRY WAY, 
SCITUATE CENTER, MASS., handles daffodils, tulips 
and other Spring flowering bulbs. 

BRECK’S of Boston offers its usual extensive 
list of Fall and Spring flowering bulbs and lilies. 
The mailing address is at 85 FRANKLIN ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. . 

For an outstanding collection of rhododendron 
hybrids, including the newest hybrids from 
Great Britain see the catalog of HENNY AND 
BRYDON INC., BOX 212, BROOKS, ORE. 

FARMER SEED AND NURSERY CO., FARIBAULT, 
MINN., deals in all kinds of vegetable seeds, hardy 
shrubs and trees, vines, roses, fruit trees, and 
garden and pasture grass seeds. There is garden 
equipment to answer any need. 

The beautifully styled catalog of the flower 
bulb specialists, JouN SCHEEPERS, INC., 37 WALL 
sT., N. Y. 5, N. Y., offers tulips and other Spring 
flower bulbs, lilies, wild flowers, rock garden 
plants, ferns, vines, and other perennial plants. 

Plants of the amaryllis, narcissus, iris, lily, 
oxalis, calla lily, gesneria, orchid, ranunculus 
and pineapple families are listed by cEcIL HOUDY- 
SHEL, 1412 THIRD ST., LA VERNE, CALIF. Gladiolus 
and watsonias are also included. 

W. B. CLARKE & CO., SAN JOSE 2, CALIF., offers 
trees and shrubs, broad-leaved evergreens, flow- 
ering fruit trees, roses and tree wisterias. New 
lilacs, flowering quinces and viburnums are 
featured. 

Orton Plantation, long known as one of the 
finest gardens in America, now offers to the 
public plants of rare and select camellias as well 
as indica and kurume azaleas propagated from 
its collection. The address, Winnahow, N. C. 
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plant food as barnyard manure.” 


The ADCO process makes it possible to accomplish, in a few weeks, the transforma- 
tion of garden wastes into invaluable plant nutrients. It's easy—anybody can do it— 


“i 
average 5° circumference 


Guaranteed To Bloom 


132- 
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Dont burn your leaves! 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture says: 
“Leaves alone when dry are about twice as rich per pound in 
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ae 
Color Catalogue 
Today 
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These are not peanut size miniature bulbs but cur finest mixed 
GIANT Darwins — famous 
Tulips to fill your garden with glorious color next spring. Over 
200 varieties in every imaginable variance of brilliant tulip 
colors: reds, blues, yellows, purples, etc. Prepaid East of the 


Stumpp & Walter Exhibition 


Free fall catalogue on request 








138 Church St., Dept. HO, N. Y. 8 





Stamp Galt | 








and the resulting benefit to the soil is beyond computation. 


Are you using ADCO? If not, may we send you, free, our little booklet, ‘‘The Life of 
and why. ADCO is sold by good dealers every- 


the Soil,”” which tells how ADCO wor 
where. And remember: 


“There is only 


ene ADCO" 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, Carlisle, Pa. 


When quick results are essential, use VIVO, probably the most powerful, efficient and quick-acting of 
all plant foods. VIVO is so new that your dealer may not yet have it in stock. If not, we will send a generous 
Yoo gallons of liquid plant food, directly to you on receipt of $1.00. 


THINK OF IT — ONLY A PENNY A GALLON! 


package of VIVO, enougk :o make 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Stews All y= Gardeners 
AFTON 


ANNOUNCING PUBLICATION OCTOBER FIRST 


Plant Guyers Guide 


(5th EDITION OF MANNING’S PLANT BUYERS INDEX) 


Edited by: Epwin F. STEFFEK 
Introduction by: Dr. Donat>p Wyman, ARNOLD ARBORETUM 
Published by: THe Massacuusetts HorticuLtTurat Society 


The only complete and up-to-date listing of all 
available plant and seed material for all American 
gardeners. It tells you where you can 
buy what you want! 


Invaluable for florists, nurserymen, seedsmen, | 
landscape architects, libraries, colleges, 
experiment stations and gardeners 





THREE YEARS WERE SPENT IN PRODUCING THIS BOOK 
It°s All New! 













Obbee Today 
PRICE $7.50 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Killing Brush 


Several chemicals are now available for | 


killmg brush in fence rows, including wild 
brambles, chokecherries, and other woody 
plants which may harbor the virus or- 
ganisms that attack raspberries, peaches, 
and cherries. 

Recent developments in 2,4-D weed 
killers have brought new materials on the 
market for controlling woody weeds. Prep- 
arations composed of the “ester” com- 
pounds of 2,4-D are effective for killing 
chokecherry and many other woody plants; 
and a 2,4-D relative, 2,4,5-T, controls 
brambles as well as some weeds that are 
resistant to 2,4-D. These materials can be 
used as foliage sprays to kill low brush and 
suckers, or, when made up with oil as 
stronger sprays, can be used on stumps to 
prevent suckering after hedgerows are cut. 
The major danger in using these 2,4-D 
preparations is that many crops are ex- 


tremely sensitive to them, so they should | 
not be used where there is the slightest 


chance of the spray drifting onto neigh- 
boring crops. 


Confusion Confounded 


It seems strange to find gardening au- 


thorities differmg to the extent that they | 


do, especially when they are discussing 
well known plants. Take Sternbergia lutea 
as an example. In a widely distributed 
catalog I read: ‘“‘Soon after planting, grass- 
like leaves appear, forming rosettes from 
which rise a succession of bright, golden, 
crocus-like blossoms.” 

In one of John C. Wister’s books, how- 
ever, the statement is made that the flowers 
come before the leaves and that north of 
Virginia a frame should be placed over the 
plants so that they may properly ripen their 
foliage. 


Then comes F. F. Rockwell, who says in | 
his bulb book that the flowers of Stern- | 


bergia come in November, but, that the 
foliage growth follows in the succeeding 
Spring. 

All this is very puzzling to the amateur 
and the experts should get together and de- 
cide what to say. If enough reports should 
be gathered, they probably would show that 
this bulbous plant develops different habits 
in different sections. Such reports would be 
welcomed in an effort to get at the facts and 
set the experts straight, for the contradic- 
tory statements I have cited are only three 
among many that I have read or heard 
quoted. 

— FE. I. Farrineton 


Weymouth, Mass. 
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The Armchair 
Shoppe 


suggests you shop early and easily, in 
HORTICULTURE’S columns, right 
from your own armchair. 
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COLORFUL 
TILE FLOWER 
POT STANDS 
2 in $ 


gift box 








39 


PAIR 





Inspired gift and prize idea! Set of 2 protects 
table or windowsill from water and dirt. Pom- 
peian green wrought iron base with colorful 


glazed tile center. 5’’ in diameter. 


XMAS GIFT CATALOG FREE 


tome and Garden Giles ORDER BY MAIL 


B R 9) ‘6 K’ S POSTPAID 


509 Breck Bidg., 
LIiABLE SINCE? Boston 10, Mees. 


DISTINCTIVE FLOWER CONTAINERS by Glidden, 
subtly colored, unusual texture, classical forms in yellow, 
light blue, turquoise matrix. 


Large pillow 5 95 
2 5” 
3%” jar $1. 10 
Tri-sectional Pin Holders, 2’’ x 344’, Natural Color 


RUTH SHOPM YER 
Manchester Rd. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


pay Si. 19 
"x 2" 


- $1.50 





Make - me en —_ seer 
the new home owner. Th 
months of Sleom. Regular 35. 
value. 







Every Bult 

Guaranteed 
20 Darwin Tulips, 5 each red, pink, yellow, purple 
15 Single Early Tulips, a riot of very bright colors 


15 Golden Trumpet Daffodils, gay yellow Trumpets 
30 Heralds of Spring, 4 most hardy kinds 


80 Holland Bulbs in al! $3.75 
(3 Treasure Chests, 240 bulbs $10.00) 





$1.00 = ANY SIX $1 ORDERS for $5 
or $1 12 Candystick Tulips.......$1 
..$1 25 Blue Dutch Iris......... $1 
50 Large Flowered Crocus... $1 
40 Heralds of Spring, hardy 
varieties for naturalizing. .$1 


eh Daffodils $1 
Narcissus. . $1 








Send for Holland Bulb Catalog 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 


Dept. 16, ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 
S-L-N INVISIBLE 


PLANT STAKES 


For Christmas Gifis 
A trial lot of 25 — 36” stakes for.... 
Gift Box of 18 Miniature Stakes for 
Invisible Plant Support 
Trial box of 6 — 10” ond 6 
Currier Suet Feeders 
S-L-N Garden Line. . 
Send for Our Cc ircular 


W. B. ESSELEN, 338 Union Street, Millis, Mass. 








.. $2.80 
. $1.25 
15” for $2.75 
75c each 
.. $1.00 








Welcome 


Gifts 


for any Home 


— useful for 
your own 


HEN CASSEROLE—The large base is dark 
brown with yeliaw trim; hen cover is all yellow. 
Ovenproof. Makes a fine oven-to-table serving 
dish. 9” long; 7%" high. Complete... . $5.75 


FOLDING END TABLE—well made of hand 
rubbed maple, folds flat to stow in small space. 
Use as permanent table or bring out for par- 
ties. Attractive in pairs. Height overall 22’; to 
table top 1912”; top 14%" x 9%""... $6.95 
Both postpaid in 48 states. 


Send check or money order. 
No C.0.D.’s 





The 
Josselynd 


Box 147, Dep!. D 10 
DERPHAM, MASS. 














6” pat $1.10 





The Trick 
of Growing 


HOUSE 
PLANTS 


in Every 
Window 


The tnck of growing 


Wouse Plants 


IN EVERY WINDOW 


An Easy Book 
for 
Busy People 





by Senbia Haambarg 











By SOPHIA NAUMBURG 
Nationally Accredited Flower Show Judge 


Unique, time-saving Color-Key shows at a 
glance which plants to grow in your North, 
South, East and West Windows. 

Concise, readable information on Selec- 
tion, Culture and Propagation, including 
"How to Keep Your Gift Plants Healthy” and 
“How to Make Your African Violets Bloom”. 

Profusely illustrated, with water-proof 
cover and modern plastic binding. 


$2.00 postpaid. Order direct from 


Floral ~Arte 


Dept. H.O., Box 85, West Englewood, N. J. 


















PERRY'S 


Spring-flowering Bulbs 
DARWIN TULIPS 2 8tien Mx 


ture. We highly 
recommend this colorful, well balanced blending 
of choice varieties to the most critical and dis- 
criminating gardener. Unsur for cutting 
and for planting in beds and borders. 


Dozen $1.15 ¢ 25 for $2.25 « 100 for $8.60 


DAFFODILS lands or meadow, or in 


irregular groups in the shrubbery bo rder. Con- 
tains many handsome varieties and just about 


For planting in the wood- 


all desirable types. 
12 for $1.20 » 100 for $9.00 


BLUEBELLS sist most effective when 


Mertensia Virginica naturalized with yellow daf- 
fodils. The oe of pink buds unfold to a 
soft porcelain blue on plants from 1 to 2 feet 
high. Remains in bloom until May Tulips open. 


MAMMOTH ROOTS: 
3 for $1.35 © Dozen $5.00 


Send for 1949 Bulb Catalog 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England's Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq. Boston 9, Mass. 











PEONIES — 
EVERGREENS 


Plant Peonies in September and 
early October. Early planting 
means better blooms next year. 


Evergreens, especially Yews, 
transplant well in September and 
October and should be well 
rooted in before winter. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CHERRY HILL 
NURSERIES 


{Established in 1832} 
WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


SUNFLOWER SEED 














Large Screened, 10 pounds................. $4.50 
Medium Screened, 10 pounds............... $3.50 
PREPAID 


Cc. J. DEBBINK, Route 2, Box 12A 
oc ONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


REDWOOD BURL 


and hand-wrought - 


Copper Bow! 


Enjoy a live Redwood 
Burl on desk or table. 
Freshly cut from liv- 
ing trees. Quickly 
le sprouts green fronds, 
~ te of lovely fern-like 








texture. Unusual — 
long-lasting. Easily 
Cultivated. 


Fresh Burl plus 5’ handsome Copper 


BARGAIN OFF ER: Crafters Bowl. Polished, lacquered, 


retains brilliant finish. Both only $2, ORDER i 
Membership without obligation 4 tL ncludes 


BULB OF THE MONTH CLUB 


125 MADISON, Dept. HTR CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society 


Nominations for the executive council of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
for the three-year term starting January 
1, 1950, have been made by the nominating 
committee, as follows: Mr. Charles Becker, 
Jr., Mr. Alfred M. Campbell, Mrs. F. 
Woodson Hancock, Mr. Alex MacLeod, 
Mr. J. Liddon Pennock, Jr., Mrs. G. Ruh- 
land Rebmann, Jr., Mrs. Arthur H. Scott, 
Mr. Thomas W. Sears, Mrs. W. Beaumont 
Whitney, 2nd, and Mrs. Richard D. Wood, 
Jr. 

Additional nominations may be made in 
writing by 15 or more members of the so- 
ciety. They should be addressed to the 
secretary and mailed prior to the first day of 
November. If no nominations are made in 
addition to those submitted by the nomi- 
nating committee, an election by ballot 
will not be necessary, and the executive 
council will, by motion, elect the candidates 
nominated by the committee. 

If additional nominations are received, 
the secretary will cause ballots to be printed 
containing the names of all the candidates, 


| and will mail them to every member of the 


society as soon after November 1 as pos- 
sible. 

(This procedure is in accordance with 
section VIII of the by-laws, which governs 
nominations and elections.) 

~Joun C. Wistsr, Secretary. 


| Garden Club of Illinois 


The Garden Club of Illinois will present 
its 12th annual flower show school, in the 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, November 1, 2 
and 3. 

Dr. R. C. Allen, executive secretary and 


| editor of The American Rose Society, will 





be the speaker on ““Types of Plants,” 
“Growing Exhibition Material” and ‘‘Dem- 
onstration in Judging Horticultural Classes.” 
Mrs. J. Lloyd Berrall, speaker and ex- 
hibitor, of Upper Montclair, New Jersey, 
will present “Basic Principles of Flower Ar- 
ranging,” ‘‘Preservation of Plant Materi- 
als,”’ ‘‘ Point Scoring of Completed Arrange- 
ments” and “Historical Styles of Flower 
Arranging.” Mrs. W. A. Park, of Park 
Ridge, Illinois, is chairman of the school. 
For information, apply to The Garden Club 
of Illinois, 312, The Palmer House, Chicago. 


N. E. Wild Flower 


Preservation Society 


Last year, one of the members of our 
Society told us something of the wild flowers 
of Nantucket Island. This year she was 
fortunate in being there when the Maria 
Mitchell Association held its annual Wild 
Flower Show. 


Maria Mitchell, born in 1818 into a 
Quaker family on Nantucket, was our first 
woman astronomer in America. Beside her 
old house has been added an observatory 
housing Maria Mitchell’s telescope, a mu- 
seum and an excellent nature library. 

Here classes and lectures are held for 
children and field trips and bird walks ar 
planned. Wild flowers of the season can bx 
seen at the old house and many children 
and older people bring wild flowers, insects, 
sea weeds and sea shells to be identified. 

The Wild Flower Show is prepared with 
great care and much labor by the staff 
Search must be made to remote parts of the 
Island, sometimes on foot through swamps, 
and sometimes by boat. 

The outstanding exhibit of the 1949 show 
was a collection of 35 varieties of heather 
grown on the Island These had been col- 
lected and grown by the novelist, Elizabeth 
Hollister Frost. She is experimenting with 
seeds, cuttings and gifts of different varie- 
ties sent to her. There are four varieties 
originally found on the Island and she 
hopes to add many more to these. 

Perhaps the loveliest specimen was a pure 
white heather, Calluna vulgaris searlei, sup- 
posed to have talismanic qualities and often 
worn by Scottish lovers. 


American Iris Society 


The first Fall meeting of Region I of the 
American Iris Society will be held at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, on October 22 at 
2 P.M. There will be a panel discussion of 
outstanding iris growing in New England 
gardens this past Summer followed by slides 
taken in these gardens. All are cordially 
invited whether members of the Society 
or not. 


Rose Registrations 


The registration of rose varieties to pre- 
vent duplication and close similarity in va- 
riety names has now assumed international 
importance. Through the combined efforts 
of the American Rose Society and The Na- 
tional Rose Society of Great Britain, a sys- 
tem is now in operation whereby the regis- 
tration of a variety name in either country 
constitutes its registration in the other. 
An expansion of the program is being con- 
sidered to include other important rose 
producing countries. 

Many rose variety names have been 
registered recently with the American Rose 
Society; The National Rose Society, Lon- 
don, England; and Societe Francaise des 
Roses, Rhone, France. Anyone contemplat- 
ing the introduction of a new rose should 
contact the American Rose Society, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, for registration forms. 
Contact Dr. R. C. Allen, executive secre 
tary. 
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Hemerocallis Society 


At the annual meeting of the Hemerocallis 
Society the following officers were elected: 
Norman P. Goss, Cleveland, Ohio, president; 
Mrs. Merrill Ross, Minburn, Iowa, vice- 
president, and Mrs. Pearl Sherwood, Atlan- 
tic, Iowa, secretary-treasurer. Rev. Edwin 
C. Munson, Rock Island, IIl., will serve as 


yearbook editor. 


Kent County Garden Club 
of R. I. 


As a result of the Kent County Garden 
Club’s link with the Gosport Horticultural 
Society of Gosport, England, honorary 
memberships were recently exchanged be- 
tween Mrs. Virginia Withee, president of 
the Kent County Club, and Charles Bul- 
lock, secretary of the English society. Maga- 
zines, seeds, catalogs and other items of 
interest have already been interchanged. 


One of the club’s new projects will be the | | 


landscaping of the new school house in Cov- 
entry next Spring. Officers of the club are: 
president, Mrs. Virginia Withee, Coventry; 
vice-president, Mrs. Elly Russock, West 
Greenwich; treasurer, Howard Withee, 
Coventry; and secretary Mrs. Mildred 
Stenberg, Coventry. 


Gladiolus Show 


The 30th annual exhibition of gladiolus 
staged at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Au- 
gust 25 and 26, by the New England 
Gladiolus Society, the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society and the Massachusetts 
Department of Agriculture, cooperating, 


was one of the most successful on record. | 


This was considered remarkable because of 
the very hot and very dry weather ex- 


perienced this Summer. Despite these un- | 


favorable conditions, many excellent dis- 
plays of well-grown gladiolus were staged 
by exhibitors from Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Vermont, Pennsylvania and New 
York, 

— Gaston E. Lousris 
Wakefield, Mass. 


Mexican Tour 


The sixteenth annual home and garden 
pilgrimage to Mexico City, Feb. 11-21, 
1950, is an annual project of the Texas 
Garden Clubs, Inc. It offers garden mem- 
bers and their families the unprecedented 
courtesies which they receive. Gardeners 
are invited to join the special train in San 
Antonio. Luncheons, teas, dinners, flower 
arrangements in the exotic manner of Mex- 
ico make this a rare opportunity. Mexico 
will be seen as few others see it and in 
addition there will be hundreds of miles of 
sightseeing — Cuernavaca, Taxco, Xochi- 
milco are all included. Garden Club mem- 
bers and their friends should write to Mrs. 
Ben G. Oneal, Pilgrimage Chairman, 2201 
Mirimar, Country Club Estates, Wichita 
Falls, for reservations and literature. 
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AURATUM « The great Gold-Banded 
| Lily. White. Fragrant. August. 3 to 6 
| feet. Each 85c, $1.00, Dozen $9.25, 
$10.50. 


CENTIFOLIUM HYBRIDS « A varied 
group of magnificent trumpet lilies. July. 
4 to 6 feet. Each 6oc, 85c, Dozen $6.50, 
$9.00. 

HELEN CARROLL « Very large cup- 
shaped blooms of unspotted golden- 


yellow. July. 8 to 10 inches. Each $2.00, 
Dozen $22.00. 


SENECA « Soft reddish-apricot outward- 





| Exotic Lilies THROUGHOUT THE SUMMER 


facing blooms. A recent hybrid by George 
L. Slate. August and September. 5 to 6 
ft. Each $2.00, Dozen $22.00. 


SPECIOSUM RUBRUM -Frilly  re- 
curved blooms, white flushed with pink 
and splashed with crimson. August. 3 to 


4 ft. Each 85c, $1.00, Dozen $9.00, 
$10.50. 

HAVEMEYER SEEDLINGS: Re- 
curved and semi-recurved blooms in 


white, pale yellow, citron, apricot, | 
burnt-orange. One of the finest groups of 

early-August flowering Each ff 
$3.00, Dozen, $33.00. 


plants. 











ALAN AND ESTHER MACNEIL 


NORTH SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT y 
FULL CATALOGUE IS 25 CENTS 


PARTIAL LIST ON REQUEST 


| | 
Sandyloam. Garven ties | 
| 
| 











IPLANT OREGON'S FINEST 
KING ALFRED 


DAFFODILS 


No early spring flowers give so much joy and satisfaction with so 
little care. Use them for indoor forcing when flowers are scarce 
and for early spring flowers in your garden. Bulbs will last for 
years and will increase in number. 


$1.25 a dozen; 5 dozen for $5.00 


SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY ° POSTPAID 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN, Growers 


P. O. BOX 5076 ° PORTLAND 13, OREGON 

















Display of Cheysanthemums 


Visit our nurseries any day of the week during early October and 
see several thousand out-of-door Chrysanthemums in over 200 vari- 
eties including the Cushion types. 


FILL YOUR CAR WITH FRIENDS AND LET THEM 
FEAST ON THIS MARVELOUS COLOR DISPLAY TOO 


Bay State Fitcocstes, Sis 


At our perennial department on Route 1 39 
between North Abington and Rockland 











MASSACHUSETTS 








| 
| 
| 
NORTH ABINGTON | 
| 




















Send for fre ec samples 


Botanical Tulips + 


Native West Coast Bulbs 

The Unusual in Bulbs a Specialty 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST | 
James W. Spring, Junior | 


Scituate Center, Massachusetts 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 
¥ 






Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful grey green color blends with 
garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMI 


13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 
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Plant this Fall for 
Early Spring Flowers 





MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
(Virginia Bluebells) 


Showy plants that grow 12-18 inches tall. 
Large clusters of = buds that change to 
blue as the bell-shaped flowers open. Will 


grow in sun or shade. Ideal for naturalizing; 


very pretty planted with tulips and daffodils. | and plans for the move and the develop- 


Cte Daye cht, OW. 6 ccc ceveses $1 
Ste Bare dee, 8 Wiese cccsweudes $1 
5S te 1G eve sine, S fer... .ccccscece $1 


All will bloom next spring 
ALL ORDERS ARE POSTPAID 


Children’s Garden 


A small metropolitan garden has been 
running all season for the benefit of the 
school children of Boston’s West End, 


| thanks to the joint efforts of the Junior 


League of Boston, Inc. and the Museum 


| of Science. 


This project, formerly known as the Em- 
bankment Road Garden, has moved to new 


| quarters on the Charles River Dam. It was 


| 


Write for free catalog of Hardy Wildflowers, | 


Ferns, Perennials, Gladiolus and Roses. 


Lounsberry Gardens 
OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 


















Magnificent specimens of 
beautifully frilled varieties 
in a color-range almost be- 
yond belief. Ideal for bor- 
ders, beds, window boxes 
and rock gardens. Use them 
freely for a riot of color in 
your garden. 


TRY PITZONKA'S 
CUT-FLOWER MIXTURE 


50 plants. .. .$2.75 ppd. 
100 plants. .. .$5.25 ppd. 












‘ GARDEN 
LIBRARY 


This big 56 page Catalogue + 
for 1949 is a ‘‘must’’ for 
every serious gardener. lt 
will help you plan and 
plant your garden. It de- 
scribes and illustrates the 
best Roses; unusual Azaleas, Rho- 
dodendrons, and many other Flowering Shrubs and 
roses; all the Novelty and old favorite Perennials ; 

*Free east of Missssssppt; 25c elsewhere. Customers of e 
record receive their copy automatically. i 
DE ee 


Bobbink & Atkins 
Rose Growers and Nurserymen 


522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 


Vasstors always welcome 
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touch-and-go for a while whether the 


_ children would have any spot on which to 


plant their vegetables this year, as the old 
site on the Embankment was put up for 
sale. The Directors of the Boston Museum 
of Science very generously offered part of 
their new land at Science Park on the Dam 


ment of the Garden were worked out by the 
Museum and the Junior League together. 
This meant soil conditioning, new fencing 
and extra equipment. But the Garden is now 
flourishing in its new home and even the 
water problem has been solved by the use of 
a pump from the river. 

About 100 children registered for the 
project this Spring on opening day, May 
13, and have come voluntarily three after- 
noons a week to do their gardening. When 
the schools closed, this program was shifted 
to three mornings a week. Each child learns 
to plant, cultivate and harvest, often with 
the assistance of younger brothers and sis- 
ters. 

On Sept. 14, there will be a special visi- 
tor’s day, called Harvest Day. The Chil- 
dren’s Demonstration Garden Committee 
will hold exercises at three p.m. to show 
what progress has been made during the 
four months of operation. If it rains, Har- 
vest Day will be held Sept. 16 at the same 
hour. 


| Garden Club Federation 
| of Massachusetts 


On October 5, the board meeting of the 
Federation will be held at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston. 

On October 6, the annual meeting of the 


| Federation will be held at the Copley Plaza, 


Boston. Following the business meeting at 
10:30, luncheon will be at 12:30. Mrs. 


| Frederick N. Blodgett is chairman, and 


Mrs. Benjamin W. Currier, vice chairman. 


Men’s Garden Clubs 


Joe M. Johnson of Portland, Oregon, was 


| re-elected president of the Men’s Garden 


Clubs of America at the 14th annual con- 
vention at Minneapolis. Other officers 
elected included: 1st vice president, Dr. 
Albert J. Irving of New York City; 2nd 
vice president, Harvey Sanderson of Mar- 
cellus, New York; 3rd vice president, Bruce 
Krasberg, Highland Park, Illinois, and 
treasurer, Evan J. Evans of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mark M. Taylor of Salem, Oregon, 
was re-appointed secretary. The total regis- 
tration was 411 — with delegates coming 
from 26 states. 


Who Is Afraid 
Of Big Bad Clay? 


They said when I came to Hillcrest Acres 
(it was mudcrest then) that I would never 
have a flower garden on the heavy, sticky, 
joint clay. I was almost ready to believe it 
myself for the first year. It was too dry 
or too wet to work all the time. I had few 
vegetables and flowers that first year and 
was beginning to think that maybe I had 
bought a white elephant. 

An old sawdust pile was near and free 
for me to use. A neighbor had been piling 
his coal ashes in a heap for years and I 
could get them by hauling in a wheelbar- 
row. I am arural minister and a small town 
postmaster with two or three other jobs, 
but I laid down my Bible and pen and 
reached for the shovel and spade. All spare 
time that I could spare I put it to spading, 
hauling ashes and sawdust. As we went 
forward in bringing Hillcrest Acres to 
beauty and bounteous harvest, we had two 
objects that had to be kept in view. We 
wanted something to eat now and some 
beauty of bloom to remove the drabness 
from our, as yet, unlandscaped acres. 

It was not my intention to put fertility 
into the clay soil by the use of ashes and 
sawdust. In fact let none think that coal 
ashes have much value in feeding crops. 
Wood ashes have more plantfood in them 
but are not as good for breaking up heavy 
clay soils. Unless sawdust has reached a 
stage of advanced decay it will take up some 
nitrogenous matter from the soil. But 
when you are trying to penetrate and work 
into clay like mine, you cannot have your 
cake and eat it, too. Besides the regular 
amount of fertilizer used under the crops 
and flowers, I made a good guess towards 
the amount of sawdust in bushels and added 
about a pound to the bushel for two years. 
I put in about an inch of sawdust in the 
Spring and plowed it under. In the Summer 
as crops grew I added some more as a 
mulch. 

I knew too much of these materials could 
have disastrous effects so I have given this 
one treatment of the dust and ashes. I 
am expecting to repeat the dose next year. 
In the meantime, I am giving my flower 
beds, garden and truck patches, everything 
that I can lay my hands on in the way of 
humus. I am not afraid of getting too much 
of that. All the garden stalks and vines and 
weeds, the canning refuse from the kitchen. 
all the droppings from the chicken house 
and all the leaves and straw that I have 
time to carry from the woods, go into the 
clay on Hillcrest Acres. 

The long neglected and forsaken hill 
has started to come into a thing of beauty 
and joy. But it is not doing it of itself. It is 
taking work and then some more work. 

Sawdust and coal ashes mixed into stiff, 
joint clay with plenty of vegetation of one 
kind and another will make a red, muddy 
hill into a garden spot of the town. 

— Wiiu1amM Derrts GRIFFIN 
Covin, Ala. 
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READERS © puestions Answered 














What is the proper time to transplant a young maple in western 
New York State? 

Move when the tree is dormant in the late Fall or early Spring. 

y x y 

What are some of the more tender perennials which need to be 
removed to the coldframe for the Winter? 

Shasta daisy, early-flowering chrysanthemums, sage, meadow- 
rue, foxglove, tritoma and torchlily. 

y y y 

How should freesias and ixias be handled for growing indoors? 

Pot bulbs in early Fall, in fertile, well drained soil. Place pots 
in a cool place and give little water until growth develops. When 
plants are 1-2” high, bring into a cool, sunny window and feed 
lightly when flower buds appear. 

¥ 7 y 

I hear the terms cacti and succulent used interchangeably. What 
is the difference? 

A cactus is any plant belonging to the family Cactaceae. A 
succulent is a plant adapted to conserving water in its tissues. 
Nearly all cacti are succulents but all succulents are not cacti. 

ee 

What is the botanical name of the so-called florist’s huckleberry? 

Vaccinium ovatum, or evergreen huckleberry, is not a huckle- 
berry but a blueberry native to the Pacific coast from Calif. to 


British Columbia. 
vy xy y 


My ornamental cherries, birches and ashes had attacks of Fall 
webworm. What is the control? 

Spray trees with lead arsenate and 50% wettable DDT powder 
during the Summer before there is much webbing. If infestation 
is not too,bad, the nests may be cut off and burned without re- 


sorting to spraying. ogi 


Should chemical fertilizers be avoided in the Fall? 
Since chemical fertilizers which are quick-acting might stimu- 
late late plant growth, it is better to use a slow-acting organic 


fertilizer like bonemeal or rotted manure. 
ry y 7 


What is the best way to handle chrysanthemums after they have 


finished blooming? May they be transplanted then? 


Cut stems back to the ground and burn if foliage was sickly 
during the Summer. Cover tops lightly with evergreen branches 
mixed with leaves, when soil is slightly frozen. To transplant, 
wait until Spring when new growth appears. 

y xy xy 

How must squashes and pumpkins be stored? 

Squashes and pumpkins should be “cured”’ for a week or two 
at 80-85° F. before storing in a dry cellar at 40-60° F., 

rye 

What are some vines that will grow in water indoors? 

English ivy, philodendron, grape ivy, tradescantia, pothos, 
nephthytis and sweet potato. 

y y ¢ 

My house palms have bad infestations of scale. What is the proper 
remedy? 

Syringe your plants with water in the bathtub, or out-doors if 
weather permits, and spray with a white oil and nicotine sulphate, 
according to directions on the container. Repeated sprayings may 


be necessary. 
y y y 


What are the so-called ericaceous plants? 

Members of the family Fricaceae are mainly plants requiring 
sandy, peaty acid soil. The most popular garden favorites are 
heather, arbutus, pieris, leucothoe, mountain laurel, azalea and 
rhododendron. sas ye 


Which hardy shrubs and small trees attract birds because of their 
berries? 

Dogwoods, cherry elaeagnus, euonymuses, honeysuckles, 
American and English hawthornes, flowering crabs, mountain ash 
and viburnums. 
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Plant 
Big Trees 
NOW 





It looks like magic—20 years’ growth in a single day. 
Overnight, that barren spot used by the pup to bury 
bones, can become the accent point that gives your grounds 
the charm of long-established beauty. 


Big trees, just the right type and size, await your choice. 
Through care and skill, modern equipment, and the ex- 
perience of more than 50 years, they soon will look as 
though they always belonged to you. 


Inquire now how easily you can arrange to add Big-Tree 
Beauty to your grounds. 


FROSTGoudH 1G GINS CO. 


20 Mill Street 





Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 











ee 





ina 
HODGPORT 
TOOL HOUSE 
6’ 0” x 7’ 8” 
Large enough to store 
your power mower 
and other garden 
tools. Will pay for 
itself in savings in 
depreciation of tools 
as well as keeping 
your equipment in 


top working order. 


Easy Erection —Pre-war Quality — 
Shipped Anywhere from Stock — 


Manufactured in lightweight sections for easy erection and assembly. All 
lumber is kiln dried. Walls are covered with beveled siding of Western 
Red Cedar or California Redwood laid over our special tan Fibre Lining. 
Floors are full thick tongued and grooved Douglas Fir. Exterior painted 
white with slate black trim. Interior woodwork is stained walnut color. 
Slate black Asphalt Shingles are supplied for roofs. 

THE COMPLETE HODGSCN LINE OF HOUSING AGAIN AVAILABLE 


E. F. HODGSON CO., INC. 


America’s First Prefabricator 
8 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


OUTDOOR EXHIBIT SHOWROOM 
AND FACTORY Telephone 730 Fifth Avenue 
Dover, Massachusetts CO7-0244 New Yerk, WN. Y. 





Dover 57 Circle 7-1691 
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WALPOLE WOODWORKERS 


CEDAR SCREEN FENCING 


Durable and beautiful. Four heights. 
Also post and rail, hurdle and picket 
style. Erecting service, if desired. Visit 
our shop. Write for folder or tele- 
phone Walpole 70 for information. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., WALPOLE, MASS. 


MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN 
TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 


TUALATIN Duis 


TULIPS 


new exciting, blue -toned 
beauties—a tulip sensation. 
Ruffled petals, large flowers, high 
stiff stems. Special Money -Saving 
Offer_ORDER TODAY Guaranteed 
Sent Post Paid - 12 BULBS, *1. - 25 BULBS, $2. 
FREE! Big Fall Bulb List Sessa Zrlay 


Finest Varieties - Holland Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths - Plant this Fall! 


TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


ROUTE 3, P.O. BOX 310 (Since '98) SHERWOOD, OREGON 
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PIERCE’S 


PERMANENT 


CEMENT 


PPC is a new household adhesive for use in mend- 
ing wood, paper, other cellulose materials, cloth, 
leather, metals and ceramics « Block tests on 
wood fractures treated with PPC develop shear 
strength of 2600 Ibs. per sq. inch; on metal 2500 
Ibs. per sq. inch « PPC dries transparent, is in- 
flammable and non-toxic when coming in contact 
with food products «PPC can be used in the 
manufacture of paper containers, paper cups, 
shoes and furniture. Also used for laminated 
metal foil, cellulose acetate film to paper, as a 
binder and for coatings. Is excellent for wood 
pattern work «Sold in 4 oz. Household Size Jars 
delivered for $1.10 including sales tax « Quotations | 
given in bulk on request Ww. R. PIERCE, 39 Bev- 
erly Road, Grosse Pointe Farms 30, Michigan. 








HARDY ORCHIDS i] 
AND PERENNIALS i 
FOR FALL PLANTING | 


ORCHIS spectabilis, strong, Showy orchid........ $1.50 $12.00 
HABENARIA ciliaris, Yellow fringe orchid. ....... 2.00 15.00 ff) 
CYPRIPEDIUM acaula, Pink ladyslipper......... 2.00 15.00 | 
CYPRIPEDIUM pubescens, yellow ladyslipper.... 2.00 15.00 
DICENTRA exima, Wild bleeding heart.......... 2.00 15.00 jf 
TRILLIUM grandiflorum, Snow trillium.......... 1.50 10.00 | 
TRILLIUM sessile, large red trillium............. 150 10.00 | 
TRILLIUM undulatum, painted trillium.......... 1.50 10.00 | 

| 


BLUE RIDGE 
RHODODENDRON GARDENS 
ALTAMONT, NORTH CAROLINA 


















LETTERS 


Columbine Bridge 


Dear Editor — Your magazine brings me 
much pleasure and practical help. In men- 
tioning the bridge between the bulbs and 
the later flowers we find that columbine is 
best of all, with its soft lovely colors, so 
many of them like a lady’s redingote dress, 
and its Winter hardiness. We planted a 
package of choice, long-spurs five years ago 
and they self sow for our use and to give 


| away. 


— HENRIETTA GREENE 


| Lewisburg, Pa. 


Thank You 


Dear Editor —I1 have been an old sub- 
scriber for a good many years and have al- 
ways enjoyed the contents of HORTICUL- 
TURE very much. I was born in Portland, 
Maine and practiced surgery for over 50 
years. I was called to Biddeford on the 
morning of my 80th birthday to perform an 
operation at the Webber Hospital, and 15 
days after I was 80 I did an operation on a 
doctor’s daughter. This is the last operating 
work that I have done. All the years, since 
1890, I have worked mostly on surgical 
cases. I have always had a very great re- 
gard to raise mostly roses. Since my 80th 
birthday I have resided on my farm that 
came down to me from my grandfather’s 
estate and I have raised roses almost every 
year for the last 50 years. I am in my 86th 
year and while I am not in very good shape 
I delight in gardening and raising roses. I 
look for the arrival of HORTICULTURE 
every month. 

— Dr. Henry H. Brock 
Alfred, Maine 


Garden Kindness 


Dear Editor — When visitors are expected, 
I prepare a large container full of all kinds 
of flowers from the garden, and tell them, 
when they leave, to help themselves. 
Squares of wax paper are provided. Since 
many of them do not have gardens, this 
goes over big. 

— Rutu E. KEiey 
East Lynn, Mass. 


Windbreaks 


Dear Editor —Some months ago I asked 
who was responsible for the extensive plant- 
ing of norway spruce as windbreaks in New 
York State. I received from one of your 
oldest members, E. O. Orpet of Santa 
Barbara, California, the following: 

“Your note in Horticulture on norway 
spruce interests me. When living in South 
Lancaster (Mass.) there were some old 
norway spruces in the lawn under the 
grand old elms. These were condemned by 





the late Prof. C. S. Sargent as being out of 
place and he was right. In the cutting of 
these I wondered how and when these were 
put there, the age being about as you report 
— 100 to 125 years. In moving westward I 
noted in the vast spaces the homesteads 
all snuggled in the lee of a belt of norway 
spruces. I thought how desirable and neces- 
sary this shelter was. All seemed to be of a 
certain age. , 

Later at Lake Forest (Ill.) an acquaint- 
ance was made with David Hill, nursery- 
man. This was the elder Hill, who opened 
his nursery by mailing packets of norway 
spruce and other tree seeds to settlers for 
just these needs in the central and prairie 
states. I do not claim the trees in your vicin- 
ity were obtained from David Hill but I do 
believe those seen in the West are of his 
distributing, and are a monument to the 
man. I am probably the oldest living mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety. I am 86.” 

Any other information relative to norway 
spruce distribution will be welcomed. 

— Artuur HAavEMEYER 
Groton, Mass. 


Seed Report 


Dear Editor —Two kinds of pelletized 
seeds, those of Red Chatenay carrots and 
Calebrese broccoli, which I used for the 
first time this season in home garden plant- 
ing, have given a most satisfactory per- 
formance. Both stoutly resisted the severe 
drought conditions and high temperatures 
prevalent here all Summer. The broccoli 
came up almost at once, and grew vigor- 
ously. Planted May 31, it was ready for use 
August 9. I have raised this variety before 
from regular seed in 85-90 days. The car- 
rots came up rather slowly, I thought, but 
once up, they, too, showed rapid, steady 
growth. Aiso planted May 31, they were of 
table size about August 1. Like the broccoli, 
they were of excellent quality. Growing 
where planted, these seedlings require no 
thinning. 

— AGNES MILLER 
Grafton, Vt. 


Showy Slipper 


Dear Editor — 1 will brag about my success 
with showy ladys slipper. From one clump 
of root growth last year I had 76 blossoms 
all as near perfect as perfection is found in 
growing things. This year the clump showed 
slightly more than 100 buds, less than half 
of which developed into bloom, and none 
as highly colored as in former years, due to 
extreme heat. 

I have had inquiry from four points in 
California and like from all over U. S. and 
Canada, so many I had to have my reply 
mimeographed; just could not write reply 
to, “How the heck did you do it” but 
couched in other words. 

— C, S, Emerson 
Milford, N, H. 


HORTICULTURE 
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STRONGER 
BODY 


STRONGER 
WHEELS 


The work-saving Milcor 


Gardeneer 
Pick-up Cart 


Better than ever for saving effort in dozens 
of household and gardening jobs: hauling 
plants, rakings, and tools, mixing and spread- 
ing fertilizer and mulch, etc. It's handsome 
and handy — easy to use — holds a lot. 
See it at your hardware dealers today. 


INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
4069 West Burnham Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





NOW FOR PRUNING 


This year’s drought has greatly increased deadwood 
in trees and shrubs. Hartney experts will remove it 
quickly, efficiently, at saving to you. 


TREE REMOVAL is a HARTNEY SPECIALTY 


The cord wood goes a long way toward paying for 
removal. | 





Preserve priceless trees with a Hartney check up 
Consultation without obligation. Phone DE 3-3316. 





TREE SURGEORS 





Complete Tree Service 
25 Eastern Ave. DEDHAM, MASS. 











LILY of the 


Bulbs, Jar 
and Moss 


fragrance! Finest quality, 
Denmark grown. Specially 
prepared for immediate in- 
door growing. 5 Prime Bulbs, 
guaranteed to burst into blos- 
som within 3 weeks! Plus hand- 
some 4%” copper colored 
Styrene Jardinere, plus special 
Sphagnum moss for potting. 
All only $2. Purchase enrolls 





Bull of the Month Club 


125 MADISON, Dept. HTL CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





Bay a ree ox 


slats 


af 


1G REENHOUSE 
*425 
od 
Comes in sections 
that go together with 
bolts and screws. Easy to 
put up anywhere, anytime. $425 
buys the 10 by 11 ft. Orlyt pictured 
ready to go on your foundation. 
Other Orlyt greenhouses and lean-tos 
from $190. Automatic heat and ventila- 
tion, at reasonable prices. Send for fasci- 
nating booklet, No. 70. 
Handbook — “Greenhouse Gardening 
for Everyone”. 266 pages — well illus- 
trated, postpaid, $4.00. 


LORD é BURNHAM 


RVINGTOR PLAI 





J 


NES HLL 





etober 1949 





| Pots and Pans 


The inveterate seed-sower, to whom the 
planting of seed is a year round job rather 


than a Springtime operation, is sometimes | 


hard put to find enough containers of the 
right size and substance for a variety of 
seeds, especially the rather small quantities 
generally put up in packets of the rarer 
perennials. The requirements are few but 
important. The container must have proper 
drainage, it must not be so large that the 


small that the seedlings are crowded and 
have to be thinned out. 

Weird and varied are receptacles I press 
into service, going all the way from an egg- 
shell holding one precious seed to a well 
worn flat of a hundred or more. Never, if I 
can help it, do I use flowerpots, for this 
means pricking out the seedlings. To avoid 
this I hunt for containers which can be left 
outside all Winter if necessary, and buried 
in the earth in Spring, the container dis- 
integrating in time. This saves the seedlings 
the shock of transplanting. Seedlings grown 
on without interruption require less atten- 
tion as to shade and water during the hot 
weather, and if transplanting is necessary it 
can be delayed until a more convenient 
time. 

Another advantage to burying the con- 
tainer for an indefinite period is that laggard 





perennials that germinate unevenly are not 
disturbed or lost as they might be when 
half-grown seedlings are removed from 
the seedbox or pan. 





VALLEY 


Enjoy exquisite beauty and | 


you without obligation in the | 


But first find your container. 

Quart berry boxes are a convenient size 
for a small quantity of seeds, but unless 
lined with spagnum moss or stout paper the 
open corners will spill out the earth. The 
eight inch plant boxes with rounded corners 
which nurserymen use for displaying annual 
bedding plants are much better. When the 
seedlings are sufficiently far advanced to 
put outside, the corners of the box should 
be cut down to give the roots more freedom. 
The bottom of the box will soon rot away. 

Best of all containers are the leaky, 
partly-rusted, granite saucepans which can 
be picked up in assorted sizes at any road- 
side dump. They are particularly useful 
for slow germinating seeds, especially those 
that are benefited by exposure to cold. 
Such seeds can be planted as soon as they 
arrive, generally in midwinter. (The sower 
of seeds is never without an available sup- 
ply of earth.) The pan of seeds can be 
dropped in a snowbank and forgotten until 
the snow melts, then brought indoors until 
growth is well advanced, then taken outside 
and buried. This method can be recom- 
mended when raising bulbs or tubers which 
resent disturbance when in active growth, 
Eremurus for instance. When the plants are 
dormant and the foliage has disappeared, a 
buried dish is easily located and the roots 
found without difficulty. 

And for that tiny packet of extra special] 
seed, half an empty grapefruit makes a 
container de luxe. — Mona SuTHERLAND. 
Woodstock, Ont. 


soil will become waterlogged, nor yet so | 


seeds of primulas and anemones and other | 





















OF THE 5 BEST LILACS 
GROWN ANYWHERE! 


(ALL ON OWN ROOTS) 


@ CHARLES JOLY 

The most dependable rich, red purple 
@ EDITH CAVELL 

A double of the best and purest white 
@ HIPPOLYTE MARINGER 

Largest of blooms, violet to lavender 
@ OLIVIER de SERRAS 

Largest and best of light blue doubles 
@ VICTOR LEMOINE 

The finest, a beautiful pink lavender 








2-3 ft. Size... Regular...... $17.00 
BRAND'S SPECIAL OFFER. .. $14.00 
3~—4 ft. Size... Regulor...... $21.00 


BRAND'S SPECIAL OFFER. ..$17.00 


—— 








Order Direct from this Ad! 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 
134 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. 
OUR NEW CATALOG IS FREE! 











Grows bigger, 
more beautiful blooms! 


When you plant your bulbs this fall be 
sure to feed them Vigoro, complete, 
balanced plant food. You’ll be amazed 
at the results next spring. Vigoro helps 
bulbs make the nec- 
essary fall root 
* growth and assures 
the nourishment 
needed for finer 
blooms. And Vigoro 
helps develop more 
mature bulbs for 
next year’s planting. 


*Vigoro is the trade-mark 
for Swift & Company's 
complete, balanced plant 
food. 














SPECIALISTS IN 
asPNURSERY GROWN 
WILDFLOWERS, 
FERNS, SHRUBS— 
TREES 
VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
Dept. H-1, Narberth, Penna. 
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REPUTABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY | 





Hardy Native American Plants 
TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS AND BULBS 


E-YErorzens, Rhododendrons, Mountain Laurel, Azaleas, 
Hemlocks, Ground Covers, Rock-Garden Plants, Vines 
and Herbaceous Perennials, Bog Plants, Ferns, Orchids, 
Lilies, Trilliums. Many others by tens of thousands. Specimen | 
Nursery Stock for Particular Planters. 


Free Nursery Catalog. Write for yours today | 


Happy Hossy for 57 Years 


E. C. ROBBINS, Gardens of the Blue Ridge 
Box 8, McDowell County 
ASHFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 


Burp pee GIANT 
> SWEET PEAS 


pee the 


largest, best, earliest Sweet 
f 9 Peas next summer, plant this 
fall. See for yourself — send 
‘ for this special offer today: 

\ $1.00 Value for 25c! Six finest colors-- 
w blue, lavender, rose, scarlet-cerise, 
cream-pink and white--all 6 Packets 
seeds, and how to plant, 25c postpaid. 
Or send $2. for 6 Half-Ounces, 4 oz. of 

each color (save $1.10). All guaranteed. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


254 Burpee Bidg. 254 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 


LIKE HOLLY? 


Afraid you cannot grow it? Good 
news! You can now grow Holly in 
the Northern States including all 
New England. 


"Nature Packed” 


HOLLY 


New — nothing like it anywhere else. 
Send for free booklet 


EARLE DILATUSH 
Hoily Specialist 
Rt. 25 (Near Trenton) Robbinsville, N. J. 


Pink Pearl 


Dutch Hyacinths 


6 bulbs *? 


y pots 
6 Quality Bulbs, plus 
2 a colored Sty- 
rene Pots, 2 bags of 
prepared potting fibre 
all only $2. Ready to 
grow NOW for suc- 
cession of fragrant in- 
door beauty, Christ- 
mas thru Easter. Or- 



























OR 





























NOW is also the time 
to bed Hyacinths out- 
doors. Genuine Dutch 
bulbs 2” dia. Guaran- 
teed to flower. A bar- 
gain 20 of these qual- 
ity bulbs for $3 ppd. 


Bulb of The Month Club 
125 MADISON, DEPT. HTR 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 






der enrolls you in the 
Club, No obligation. 








DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 
o 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO, 


1202 &. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philedeiphia 38, Pa. 
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Suggestions for winter bouguets Kae 


JY magination 


ANNE WERTSNER WOOD 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


By 


NTIL recently the enjoyment of flower 
arranging died each year with the 
falling leaves. The average home had only 
drab bouquets of pampas grass and straw- 
flowers, or bittersweet and Chinese lanterns 
to cheer it through the long Winter. Today 
the concept of a winter bouquet has ex- 
panded so that a wealth of material is 
available, and an almost unlimited variety 
of arrangements can be made. The old 
fashioned winter bouquet was seldom much 
more than specimens bunched in a vase. 
Today remarkable creations can be achieved 
with what may seem unlikely material. 
Dried leaves, weeds, flowers, cones, 
branches, and bark are examples of the 
bounty nature offers for this delightful 
hobby. Those fortunate enough to visit 


| the tropics can bring back exotic pods, 


leaves and nuts to add interest to their 
winter displays. But the keen observer may 
find just as exciting material in local fields 
and woods, and in the garden. 

Learn to discriminate and collect this 


| material carefully. Much of it, such as dock, 


sumac, milkweed and seedpods of baptisia, 
are found ready-cured by nature. Certain 
other material must be picked at the right 


| time, defoliated, tied in bunches and hung 


upside down until dry. Strawflowers, cocks- 
comb and hydrangeas should be given such 
treatment. - 

When selecting specimens for picking, 
watch for unusual, crooked stems rather 
than straight ones, as they promise a more 
artistic arrangement. Look, also, for spike- 
like forms such as wheat and okra, and 
well branched forms of honesty, artemisia 


_ Silver King, dock and statice. Complete your 


collection with an assortment of rounded 
pieces to be used as focal points. A bunch 
of small forms may be grouped together to 
make an interesting accent for your ar- 
rangement. Eucalyptus pods, wooden roses, 
annual strawflowers, Helichrysum, Gom- 
phrena, Rhodanthe, Ammobium, cocks- 
comb, button balls and cones can all be used 
in this way. 

Winter bouquets need not be faded and 
dry looking. Chinese tallow berries, dried 
palm seeds and other fruits of shrubs will 
add color, and apples, peppers, and fruits of 
the prickly pear all make unusual accents. 
Impale these on sticks and fit them into the 
arrangement at the correct spot. They will 
not last indefinitely, but they do serve a 
remarkably long time. 

Good arrangements depend upon careful 
structure and the basic principles are some- 
what the same with all kinds. Three things 


Pays Of 


are essential to every arrangement, the 
container, the holder and the plant material. 
The success of the finished work, however, 
stems more from skill and imagination than 
from the materials used. 

It is well to keep spike-like forms at the 
extremities of the arrangement. Branching 
pieces are generally placed in the middle 
with the broad solids. And rounded forms 
belong at the point from which all other 
lines diverge. The voids, or empty areas, 
should be planned as carefully as the solids. 

Contrast in texture is as vital to a success- 
ful arrangement as the form itself. The 
experienced gardener is aware of this, for 
a beautiful and balanced landscape is 
planned as carefully, in this respect, as the 
table display. Thus, rhododendron is placed 
against pine, and the spreading peony is 
used to accentuate the spearlike iris. By 
giving the texture of your dried arrange- 
ment the same careful consideration, you 
will make the most of your material. 

Just what particular bouquets will be 
used to brighten the Winter ahead should 
be left to your imagination and the materia! 
at hand. A sample construction might 
better suggest what you can achieve. A 
piece of pine, broom, cytisus, pieris or any 
material that lasts will do for the back- 
ground. Prune carefully to bring out the 
best lines. Remember that evergreens must 
be placed in water. A group of dried flowers 
or one fresh flower may be used to complete 
the arrangement. Feathery or spoon chry- 
santhemums are often used in this way. 
but this part of the arrangement should be 
readily changeable. One good background 
may be enjoyed with many focal points, 
these being changed as often as desirable or 
necessary. 

If you have a wooden or copper container, 
the brown of dock or okra blend well and 
give the arrangement height. A twisted 
dried canna leaf or two will add interest, 
and a large head of yellow dried yarrow 
(Achillea) or a cockscomb will complete a 
delightful bouquet. 

The southern magnolia can be a beautiful 
addition to an arrangement. Its glossy 
green leaf becomes a lovely brown when 
dried and it will last indefinitely. Branches 
of this make a most graceful background 
for chrysanthemums. Beech and oak leaves 
can also be used with pleasant effects. They 
should be cut as they begin to change color. 
and placed in containers of one third water 
and two thirds glycerin. This solution will 
prevent the leaves from drying and as they 
turn yellow and brown they will develop a 
lovely, dull sheen. The leaves will remain 
on the stem as long as they are kept in 
this solution. As it evaporates more should 
be added. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Lecture Announcements 








Mrs. Chester Cook , 


offers the following lectures 


Flower Arrangement «Christmas Decorations 
e Church Flower Arrangement throughout the 
Season e Planning the Small Flower Show. 


Approved by the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, Inc., as Speaker and Judge. 


Accredited Judge by the Federated Garden 
Clubs of N, Y. State, Inc. 
1949 SEASON CLOSED « Booking now for 1950 


FOLDER ON REQUEST 


16 Belfry Terrace ° Lexington, Mass. 


f LECTURES © 


On Rhododendrons and Hollies, With 
é § Kodachrome slides including some fine 3 
. ones just taken in England. } 


G. G. NEARING 
4 Demarest New Jersey J 


HELENE BOLL 


‘*Your lecture on Color, Gomposttton and Design and your 
superb color slides, gave me great pleasure. i spiritual 
illusions were beautifully interspersed with the lovely 
pictures, each one taken from the best angle, which made 
even the simplest seem glorified.”’ 


— Mas. Rurus L. Sewatt, Prides Crossing 


Ke 6-7758 
271 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts 
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COLOR IN 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


Outline for Twelve Lessons 


Plan for a Year’s Study for a Garden 
Club, or for other Students 


{Mimeographed} Price 50c 


FACTS ABOUT 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
The Only Book Which Tells You How to 
Use Plant Material to Create Design 
Price $1.00 


Send to MRS. ARTHUR P. TEELE 
48A Buckingham St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
PLANT NOW FOR A GOOD 


M U M START FOR NEXT SEASON 


POMPONS — yellow, pink, gold, bronze—one of each 
4 for $1.00. Gladys Pearson—large yellow bloom — 
4 for $1.00. Dark Red Gold—3 for $1.20. Lavender Lady— 
3 for $1.20. Fushia Spoon (rose) 2 for $1.25. Olive Longland 


(pink) 3 for $1.20. 
THE MAGIC BULB 


COLCHICUM int ie wie, tee 


3 for $1.00. Plant now for fall bloom. All orders prepaid. 
Send for our full colored fall catalogue of HOLLAND BULBS. 
Remit with order, please 


JOHNSON BROS. UNION AVE... Rd. No. 2 


SOMERVILLE, Ni. J. 
TREE PEONIES 
Exotic! Rare! Hardy! 


All top varieties — most sensational collection ever 
offered. Complete catalog now ready. L. SMIRNOW, 
6 Hartley ronal Greet Neck, L. I., N. Y. 




















BULBS UNUSUAL 


For fall planting. Iris Susiana, winter-hardy 
Gladiolus, Hardy Cyclamen, Ostrowskia, Ixio- 
lirion, fragrant Tawny Muscari; a few out of 
many in our New Autumn Catalog, ready on 


request. 
REX D. PEARCE 
Dept. B, Moorestown, New Jersey 


October 1949 


With a little attention, window boxes 
too can be made a center of attraction all 


| through the Winter. Cut branches of many | 


varieties of evergreen may be used, but 
fir, pine, juniper and cedar are preferable to 


_ hemlock or spruce, which drop their needles 


rather rapidly. Galax leaves contrast well 


| with such backgrounds in color, texture 


and form. Bittersweet and love apples, 
Solanum integrifolium, are also sources of 
color interest, and such grey foliaged herbs 


as Silver King artemisia and mullein give 


wonderful results. During the Christmas 


_ season the art of winter bouquets reaches 


its peak, and you may wish to spread 
holiday cheer with a window box full of 
holly, nandina berries, or clusters of silvered 
cones. 


Once you have investigated the pos- | 
sibilities of winter arranging you will realize | 


how much can be found to tide the flower 
lover through the bleak scasons of the year. 
Nature offers the material to those who will 
search for it with imagination. And with 
practice and patience you can derive untold 


pleasure from the growing art of Winter 


floral arranging. 


Ornamental Privet 


Try growing privet as a specimen plant in 
the shrub or flower border. 
Privet, permitted to develop naturally, 


has an attractive, often graceful growth 


habit. Its panicles of white flowers are 


fragrant and profuse. In addition, its | 


decorative clusters of blue and black berries 
cling to the plant throughout the Winter 
and the Spring finds them as if preserved by 
the Winter cold. The birds like the berries, 
although they are prone to eat them after 
other favorite kinds have been exhausted. 
Any species, hardy in your locality is 
suitable for a specimen plant. Ligustrum 
ovalifolium, or California privet, though one 
of the most ornamental, freezes to the 
ground in cold, northern Winters. L. ob- 
tusifolium, known also as L. ibota, has wide- 
spreading curved branches and an irregular 
growth. It is, perhaps, the hardiest. L. 
amureuse, Amur privet, upright and 
pyramidal, grows to 15 feet but is not as 
attractive as obtusifolium. It, too, is one 


| of the hardiest. 


For the southern garden, L. japonicum, 
an evergreen species, grows to 10 feet. Its 
three inch long leaves and six inch flower 
panicles make it one of the handsomest 


kinds. 


Organic vs. Inorganic 


For about one hundred years the Roth- 
amsted Experimental Station in England 
has compared animal manures and com- 
mercial fertilizers. Several years ago the 
Station reviewed its results up to that time. 
Experiments on plots that had been con- 
tinuously cropped to wheat showed that 
yields were about the same for plots fertil- 
ized with commercial fertilizers and with 
animal manures. 

D. R. Hoacianp. 


California Agricultural Experiment Station. 











BOTONONE 


insures complete underground protec- 
tion of all plants and bulbs against 
decay and loss due to subsurface at- 
tack of insects, harmful bacteria and 
disease-producing fungi. 


BOTONONE 


is compounded from highly antiseptic 
plant extracts, essential oils and res- 
ins, taken from plants which are 
themselves immune to insects and 
disease. Botonone transfers that im- 
munity to the plants you wish to 
»rotect. Botonone contains no metal- 
lic poisons or new and unproved 
synthetic chemicals. It is  non- 
poisonous to warm blooded animals 
and completely harmless to green- 
leafed plants, but deadly to insects, 
bacteria and fungi. 


BOTONONE 


sterilizes the soil in the presence of 
living plants, eliminating organisms 
which cause bulb rot and decay of 
roots. Underground insects are quickly 
destroyed by contact with Botonone. 


The cost of Botonone is trifling, com- 
pared to the value of the plants it will 
save and the added satisfaction of 
growing healthy, vigorous Botonone 
protected plants, without disappoint- 
ing losses. Insure your fall planting of 
bulbs and perennials with Botonone 
protection. Botonone will also protect 
established plants against loss from 
mild-winter decay. 

It is a profitable investment — send 

$2.00 today for one pint of Botonone, 

prepaid in U.S.). It will make 32 gal- 

lons of protective solution. If you have 


a larger garden, we will send one gallon 
of Botonone at $12.00, also prepaid. 





DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN ON REQUEST 





Industrial Aromatic Co., Ine. 
Dept. H.P. 
511-519 East 72nd Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 

















Headquarters for freshly-dug nursery stock 


We have the finest Hardy 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Double and Single—All Colors 
For Planting From Now On 





Weston Nurseries, Inc. 


Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 5-3431 








All types of wood, wire and wrought 


iron fences 


SECURITY FENCE CO. 


440 Somerville Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


Branches 
Manchester, N. H. « Portland, Me. « Providence, R. |. 











EV 7-2205 Estimates Given 


Louis O'Landers 
GREENHOUSE PAINTER 
and GLAZIER 


57 Tremont Street Everett 49, Mass. 


Mist Bool 
PEONIES—IRIS 
HEMEROCALLIS 


Mission Gardens, Techny, Ill. 


HYDROPONICS 


Grow out-of-season vegetables, rare flowers or hous 

plants by hydroponics WITHOUT SOIL. Start a fascinating hobby 
or a profitable business in your own home. No experience needed 
for top results. Only small space gets big returns. Easy, clean, 
pleasant way to grow any plant indoors or out every day in the year. 
Fast growth, increased yields, unlimited profit opportunities. Send 
today for free picture book showing how others from every state are 
succeeding in this wide open field. Send postcard for complete facts 


CHARLES C. GILBERT & CO., 846 W. IVY ST. SAN DIEGO 1, CALIF. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare green- | | 














house species, in large assortment in our new 
illustrated catalog, sent on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 





Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. | 
TREE WORK]. 
Pruning Feeding 


Big Tree Moving 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


AS 7-4204-4205 
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Concord Grape 
From page 361 


blood that it is the cosmopolitan American 
variety. It is adapted to eastern American 
conditions, where European varieties are 
not. In fact, the vineyards of Europe have 
been on American roots ever since the im- 
portation of the minute phylloxera about 
1880 laid waste the vineyards of Europe. 

In 1852, three years after the first fruit 
was borne, Concord was exhibited before 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
In 1854, it was introduced by Hovey and 
Company of Boston. In 1855 it was growing 
in the Middle West. By 1860 it had been 
planted in the Chautauqua grape section of 
western New York. In 1865 it was awarded 
the Greeley prize and called prophetically 
by Horace Greeley, “the grape for the 
millions.” 

Today after 100 years, it stands heads 
and shoulders above all competitors and it 
is found growing from coast to coast for and 
by people who still insist that ‘‘Concord 
flavor’’ is something all by itself, whether 
in fresh fruit or juice. It is still being propa- 


| gated and planted, and its end is nowhere 
near. 


As a progenitor of other varieties, too, 
Concord has a claim to fame. Among the 
more familiar sorts of Concord parentage 
are Worden, Martha, Cottage, Niagara, 
Diamond, Moore Early, Highland, Coler- 
ain, Brighton, and Black Eagle. A score of 
others are either directly or indirectly 
linked to the family tree of Concord. 

And as for the ground on which the grape 
grew, and the home and land of Ephraim 


|W. Bull, they are sacred to those who have 


a sentimental touch for plants and horti- 
culture. To slip quietly into this place to 
pay homage, perhaps even privileged to 
spend a night in the home where Ephraim 
Bull lived, is a part of living. 

Here is where the originator of the Con- 
cord grape lived quietly for many years, 
beloved by his neighbors until his death in 
1895. 


Squash Bee 


A bee, Xenoglossa pruinosa, has charge of 
the squash and pumpkin pollen. The vines 
have no way of getting the yellow grains 


| from the staminate to the pistillate flowers 


without the help of the insects. The 


| gaudy flowers live only a few hours and by 
| eight o’clock in the morning much of their 


pollen is down in the heart of the blossom. 
Surely they possess far more than they 
need; the bees fairly wallow in it and are 
dusted all over with yellow as they buzz 
around. The squash bee is shorter and fatter 
than the honey bee. The female has a vel- 
vety, brown thorax, four white bands on 
her abdomen and very hairy hind legs. The 
males are much like their mates, except 
they are smaller and have less hairs on their 
legs; male bees are too lazy to need pollen 


| baskets. It is easy to walk among squash 
| vines and see these bees, both sexes to- 


gether. Even near the middle of the day 
they frequent half-closed blossoms. 





Plantain Lilies 
From page 368 


Blunt plantain-lily, Hosta decorata. Mid- 
dle of August. Oval leaf with wide white 
edge, 1 foot; purple flowers with white lines, 
on 18-24 inch stalk; Spreads by runners. 
A very handsome rosette. 

Narrow-leaved plantain-lily, Hosta lanci- 
folia var. fortis. Late August and Septem- 
ber. Pointed dark green leaf, 1-14 feet; 
scattered lavender flowers on 18-inch stalk; 
few seeds. A strong green for odd corners or 
long borders. 


Dainty Plants for Incidents 


Hosta minor (trade name). Early Sep- 
tember. Light green, narrow leaves, to 1 
foot long; pure white flowers, 2 inches, on 
12- 18 inch stalk. Very dainty; pleasant 
near the fragrant plantain-lily. 

Hosta lancifolia var. tardiflora. Middle 
of October. Very dark green leaves, stiff 
and pointed, 6 inches long; bluish-lavender 
flowers, bunched at the end of 1-foot stalk; 
flowers hold up under some frost; plants 
need a little protection. Valuable for late 
bloom. 


Viola Tricolor 


One Spring day, 30 years ago, someone 
planted a Viola tricolor in our garden. 
We inquired of a!! the neighbors but never 
found out who left it there. We like this 
tiny, old-fashioned pansy with the lower 
petal yellow, a purple spot at its tip; the 
lateral pair of petals are white and the top- 
most pair, purple with a marginal line of 
white. Later, a Black Imp was given to us. 
As the seedlings grew, it was interesting to 
see how it mixed with the light colored one. 
Now we have a great assortment. Plants 
are rescued from the tomato bed in the 
Spring before spading time. We want all 
that come as they are allowed to run al- 
most wherever they wish. 

We smiled at a bow! full in the window. 
The johnnies were looking out the window, 
some turning considerably te do so. Crowds 
stand in the garden, the little faces looking 
in one direction. They are in all sorts of 
unexpected places, looking at you. The 
imps wander everywhere outdoors. A patch 
grows around the hemlock branches that 
spread on the ground. Seventeen years ago 
that hemlock tree was carried from the hill 
in a basket. I never dreamed it would like 
living here. The heartsease come up with 
the lilies, around the red bergamot and up 
through Gypsophila paniculata. They grow 
in the midst of the hardy dwarf asters, with 
the roses and blueberries. We find weakish 
stems held up in the clumps of irises and in 
the Jap irises, blooming away for dear life. 

I often cut the tops off in late June, when 
they become leggy, for a second growth is 
appearing for late blooms. Such attention 
is not needed. The old tops simply lie down 
and die, the crowds of new shoots will grow 
up without help. The profusion of johnnies 
comes in the Spring but they straggle along 
all Summer and stay with us till snowtime. 
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8 From page 363 
: blossoms fall, (4) 10 days later and (5) 14 
| days later. Various insect enemies are held 


. in check by adding a heaping tablespoonful 
of arsenate of lead to each gallon of spray 
for the third and fourth applications. 

The main trunk of a grape vine on an 
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Wyman’s offers you one-stop shopping 
for all your garden needs. It’s New 
Englands largest and most cpmplete 
Garden Center. 


@ Plants of all kinds 


@ Landscaping @ Garden Furniture 
Tools @ insecticides 
@Roses Ye: @ Lawn Sprinklers 





@ Power Lawn Mowers 





GARDEN’ CENTER 
Rt. 9, Boston-Worcester Turnpike 


FRAMING HAM-NATICK, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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RULE BOOK 


You n 


lay 


purchase the RULE 


Book FOR EXHIBITORS AND 
JupcEs used at the exhibitions of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural 


Society. This is the standard trea- 


tise for judging flower shows all 
over the United States. It defines 
all terms pertaining to exhibitors 


and judges and has been prepared 


in the interest of better exhibi- 


tions. 


REVISED EDITION 


25 cents 








FOR BETTER LAWNS 
LOVELIER GARDENS 
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Nature's Own 


abi HUMUS C CO., NEWTON, N. J. 


WILD FLOWERS 
and FERNS 


To Brighten a Shady Nook 
FREE CATALOGUE 


WAKE ROBIN FARM 


Home, Pennsylvania 








Soil Conditioner 


CULTIVATED Organic 


It vitalizes your soil 
and encourages 
healthy growth. 


Ask your Dealer 
Write for Folder 24 
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Michaelmas Daisy Time: 


Dwarf Varieties 


Blue Baby 


Niobe 
Ronald 
Snowsprite 
Victor 


Medium height varieties 


Beechwood Challenger 
IM ia pin kas Ph walkie WA <kmeeé < 
Blue Plume 
Charles Wilson 
Little Boy Blue 
Princess Margaret Rose 
Violetta 


Tall varieties 


Adorable 
Barrs Pink 
Blue Gown 
Harrington’s Pink 
Mt. Everest 
Skylands Queen 
Ryecroft Purple... . 


Thinning out the weak shoots is another 
of those hard-to-do operations which pay 
big dividends in better results. It is surpris- 
ing what a beautiful display four to six 
husky stalks will make. Growers for ex- 
hibition sometime remove all but one stalk. 
A number of varieties will produce a thick, 
weedy growth if all the stalks which start 
are permitted to develop. 

Do not take chances with the tall varieties 
fallmg over when they are in full bloom. 
Pinching and thinning will help but you 
should use stakes or brush on the tall 
varieties in early July before the side shoots 
have started. If done early the supports 
will be well hidden by the time the plants 
are full grown. 

In some seasons, fall asters will grow 
and blossom with little or no trouble from 
pests or diseases. However, it pays to be 
on the lookout for signs of trouble as, once 
established, either insect or disease may 
cause quite a lot of damage. 

Aphids or plant lice, usually green, are 
likely to attack the plants at any time. 
Symptoms are a curling of the leaves or an 
unhealthy appearance of the tips of the 
stalks. The pests can be easily controlled 
by spraying with 1)4tsp. nicotine sulphate 
and two tblsp. soap flakes per gallon water. 
A second application three or four days 


_ later will be necessary to kill all the insects. 


| the top side, 


The lace bug is an odd insect that sucks 
the juice on the lower side of the leaves 
causing mottled yellow areas to appear on 
similar to red spider mite 


injury. Dark brown, sticky spots are the 


| droppings and are one of the identifying 


characteristics. The insects are about 14 
inch across, flat, with transparent wings 


| . . r . 
| netted in a lace-like effect. You will have to 


| look very close to find your first one. 


They 


Countess of Dudley.................... 
Lady Henry Maddocks................. 
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Height Color 
bis whe a 8-12 inches Deep blue 
ers eae 9-12 Ciear pink 
artnenion ” 1 Pink 
ae ng ee 6-10 ” White 
an Seen 12-15” ’ Lilae-pink 
eye 6-10 ” White 
St og ws “i Lavender blue 
Paes nai 3 feet Crimson-red 
Se 9 ote 2-3 ” Lavender blue 
BhaT Ses re ” Deep purple-blue 
pees 3 . Bright red 
Pika adult 2-3 vg Deep blue 
es al %42 "” Pink 
‘i ape wet 2. 314 “4 Lavender blue 
dcotalue® 4-414 feet Rose pink 
me . 4-5 “6 Deep rose-pink 
eT: 4-41 ia China blue 
ere e r True pink 
cake Fe White 
ere ry 4 a“ Lavender blue 
5-6 - Violet purple 


usually start working on the lower leaves. 
The first brood appears in iate June and the 
second from August on. Spray with nicotine 
sulphate as for aphids. The addition of 
two tblsp. 50% wettable DDT per gallon 
will be much more effective. Be sure to 
apply spray to the undersides of the leaves 
as well as on the tops. 

Powdery mildew is a fungus disease 
common on many cultivated and wild 
plants. Spots on either side of the leaves are 
covered with a grayish mold. The ap- 
pearance of the plant is spoiled, although 
the disease seldom injures the plant. Spray 
or dust with wettable sulfur. 

Verticillium wilt is a fungus disease 
which gets into the crown and plugs up 
the water system at the base of the stems. 
One stalk, several, or the whole plant may 
be affected. Destroy the whole plant and 
set some other kind of plant in the spot. 

I suggest the application of the following 
spray mixture every 10 days or two weeks, 
from June 1 until the buds show color: 

To one gallon water add: 4 tblsp. wettable 
sulfur, 2 tblsp. 50° wettable DDT 
114 tsp. nicotine sulphate. 


and 


Volunteer Squash 


A beautiful squash vine came up at tle 
end of our compost heap, and trailed 24 
feet on the top of it. All that lush growth 
from a single seed. The handsome leaves 
were 15 inches across and good to look at 
for many weeks but were among the first to 
succumb to the frost. A dozen squashes 
started to grow, only one huge one fully 
developed and we enjoyed eating it in 
midwinter. 


— NELL McMurray. 
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Horticulture 


Changing Flora 


Britain’s Green Mantle. By A. G. Tansley. 
London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
$5.00. 


In this unique volume of 267 pages, the 
native vegetation of every type of habitat 
in Britain is described and iraced in respect 
to changes since the Great Ice Age and 


through historical times. Consideration of | 


the fate of the flora in the future is also 
given. There are 150 illustrations. 


Hemerocallis Year Book 
The Hemerocallis Society 1949 Year Book. 

Atlantic, Iowa: The Hemerocallis So- 

ciety. 

The growth and activities of the Hemero- 
callis Society are aptly demonstrated in its 
excellent 1949 Year Book. The reports of 
hemerocallis doings from various parts of 
the country and notes on such topics as 
hybridyzing, nomenclature, and culture are 
helpful to the professional and amateur 


alike. 


World Wide Life 


Plant and Animal Geography. (Second 
Edition) By Dr. Marion I. Newbigin. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 


No book for the idle reader; people who 
have an informed and avid interest in the 
relation between living things, both plant 
and animal, and the land they inhabit, from 
the viewpoint of the geographer rather than 
the biologist, will welcome this volume. 
Here is a working out of the idea of the 
world as a sphere of cumulative interactions. 
The revision was not completed at the time 
of the author’s death. It was finished by 
Prof. H. J. Fleure and Miss Margaret 
Dunlop. : 


Plant Philosophy 
The Plant in My Window. By Ross Par- 
menter. New York: T. Y. Crowell Co. 


$2.50. 


Here is a book which you will either like 
very much — or not at all. We think it is 
wonderful! The reason: there are 
gardeners who sometime look through the 
plants they grow to the philosophy beyond. 
This book does just that. The story con- 
cerns the growing of a philodendron on a 
windowsill in a New York City apartment. 


some | 


Sut, in the growth of that plant, the author | 


scovers so many things about himself and 


— 


many novels should be but so seldom 
are. For our money this is one of the best 
ooks of the year. 


‘ctober 1949 


e universe that the tale is as fascinating 


LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GARDEN CLUB PROGRAM CHAIRMEN — Bot- 
any for the Dirt Gardener; The Romance of Plant 


Names and other provocative talks including Analysis | 


and Oral Judging of members’ flower arrangements. 
Are available at Reasonable Rates. Accredited as 
Flower Show Judge by New York Federated Garden 
Clubs. MRS. ROBERT C. WHEELER, Birch Hill 
Road, Albany 4, N. Y. 





MRS. JOB MITTON, Teacher and Lecturer on 
Flower Arrangement as An Allied Art. Symtology, 
Theory, Practise. Japanese, Period, Modern. Terms — 
address — West River Road, Grosse Ile, Michigan. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER — WORKING HEAD or caretaker, 
married, childless. European American training, green- 
houses and outside work with education, to handle all 
details of a responsible position on private estate. Please 
state full particulars. GEORGE CHRISTOPH, New 
Hartford, Conn. 


GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT — Married, 20 
years experience in all branches of horticulture. Best 
reference. Box 31, care of Horticulture. 


SUPERINTENDENT-CARETAKER — Private es- 
tate or institution, married, 43 years old. Excellent 
references covering years of experience in all phases 
of horticulture and upkeep of buildings, etc. Highly 
recommended by former employers. Box 32, care of 
Horticulture. 


WANTED: POSITION AS GARDENER-CARE- 
TAKER by Scotch born and trained man of long experi 
ence. Write Box No. 195, Cohasset, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


FOR MANY YEARS we have operated a successful 
well-known nursery and landscape firm near Boston. 
Due to ill health we would like a young man to invest 
and join us as a partner. Box 33, care of Horticulture. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS — New varieties. Pink Lily of 
valley. Woodland Yellow Violets. Stamp for list. THE 
JARRETT GARDENS, Bethayres, Pa. 


WANTED — A copy of the John Lewis Childs cata- 
logue any year between 1895 and 1908. HAV’ALOOK 
GARDENS, Fowlerville, Mich. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS — Introducing LADY GE- 
NEVA — blue with white edge. Blue Flute, $2.00 each. 
Blue Eyes, Red Head, Double Orchid, Orchid Girl, 
Ruffles, Red Land, Purple Prince, Fredia, Double 
Supreme, Amethyst, DuPont Blue, DuPont Pink, 
Admiral, Double Russian, Jessie — $.75 each. 3’ to 5” 
high. Orders over $5.00 postpaid; under add 50¢. 
3 Ibs. violet soil $1.00. Hyponex Plant Food, 50¢ and 
$1.00. Optox Spray, 60¢ and $1.35. FREE CATALOG. 
ge P, TINARI FLORAL GARDENS, Bethayres, 
a. 


THE ENGLISH ROCK GARDEN — 2 vols., by 
Reginald Farrer. Limited number of sets available 
$25.00. HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE, 214 
Detroit Avenue, Concord, California. 


CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS — Fall 
planting of Cultivated Blueberry plants far preferable 
to Spring planting. Our prices wholesale. Varieties: 
Jersey, Rubel, Cabot, Rancocas. Two years, $6.00 
dozen. $32.00 — 100. Three years, $8.00 dozen, $38.00 


— 100. List sent. Wonderful fruit. WARREN SHINN’S | 


NURSERY, Woodbury, New Jersey. 


BERRY PLANTS. Red, Black Raspberry, Dew 
berry, Currants, Gooseberries, Grapes, Pot grown 


Strawberry, Blackberry, Dewberry. List Sent. WAR- 
REN SHINN’S NURSERY, Woodbury, New Jersey. 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS — Plant Fall. Washington 
roots. Two and three years old. Rhubarb. Horse radish 
roots. WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 


READY — GIANT PANSIES — white, yellow, mixed; 

VIOLAS: blue, yellow, white, red, apricot, mixed 

plants field grown, transplanted, bloom soon — 6¢ 

each express (minimum 25). Color catalog on all qual- 

A _ bulbs. PAUL WARD, Plantsman, Hillsdale, 
ch. 


WILDFLOWERS: Perennials, ferns, vines, rhodo- 
dendrons, azaleas, evergreens, trees and shrubs. Free 
catalogue. THREE LAURELS, Marshall, N. C. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance 





RARE INDOOR PLANTS — Begonias, geraniums, 
new named impatiens, rare gesneria, many others — 
Five different scented-leaf geraniums $1.50; Five dif- 
ferent flowering type Begonias, $1.25; Five foliage type 
Begonias $1.50; Four different named Impatiens, 
$1.50; Allow Special Handling Postage. Complete Price 
an 10¢. HAV’ALOOK GARDENS, Fowlerville, 
ch. 





YOUR OWN SNAPSHOT or other picture of your gar- 
den, house or other subject on PERSONAL CHRIST- 
MAS CARDS or folders. Samples 10¢ credited on order. 
TIFFT, 17 Tifft Road, Dover, New Hampshire. 





ATTRACTIVE COPPER table spraying fountain. 
Acts as a humidifier and is an art piece of beauty. Want 
salesmen. J. RANZ, Dept. 8, 1451 Broadway, New 
York 18, New York. 


FOR ENHANCING, MOUTH-WATERING FOODS 

try our HERBS FOR SEASONING and HERB 

BLENDS. Write for descriptive folder. YE OLDEN 

—* STUDIO, 81 Union Street, Fairhaven, 
ass. 








LIGHTWEIGHT NYLON COVERS for frost protec- 
tion of trees and shrubs. 9’ by 14’ with tying loops. 
Weight 2 Ibs. Postpaid, $4.95. PACIFIC COMPANY, 
Box 926, Sacramento, Calif. 





PLANT BLUEBELLS (MERTENSIA) now, and en- 
joy their blue beauty next May. Ten strong roots, $1.00; 
100 for $7.50, prepaid. WOODVALE, Route 2, Fre- 
donia, N. Y. 








CHINESE CHESTNUT TREES: Notice to Club secre- 
taries. Write for our special offer to club members. It's 
good. NUT TREE NURSERIES, Downingtown, 
Pa., Box 65C. 


RHODODENDRON (CAROLINIANUM) Native 
Azaleas, Rhododendron (Maximum), Kalmia. Assorted 
as desired. Heavily rooted. 3 ft. 100, $26.50, prepaid. 
NATURE’S GREENHOUSE, Tallulah Falls, Ga. 





BLUEBERRY PLANTS. All leading varieties. Easy 
to grow. Prices on request. A. F. BALLARD, Box 213, 
Hammonton, N. J 


GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE — Different. 
Features exchange offers. Sample 10¢. Year $1.00! 
E. JOHNSON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 





FOR SALE: 4 taxus plants — 20’ cir. Approximately 
6’ tall. Uniform in shape. PHILIP GARDNER, 
Telephone Manchester 60, Manchester, Mass. 


EGYPTIAN TREE ONIONS. Plant now. 100% hardy. 
25 for $1.00 postpaid. HAROLD T. BENT, 110 
Edgell Rd., Framingham, Mass. 


*“*“AMERICAN ROSE ANNUALS,” vols. 2 to 19 and 

21; also English Rose Annuals, 1923 to 1930. What am 

jones? H. CLARK, 711 Sansom St., Philadelphia, 
a. 


FRENCH, ORIENTAL AND NOVELTY LILACS. 
Finest Varieties; all grown on their own roots. Speci 
mens; rarities; special collections attractively priced . 
Free catalog lists 98 kinds. UPTON NURSERY, 
Dept. D, 4838 Spokane, Detroit 4, Mich. 


DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HYACINTHS, IRIS, and 
CROCUS. Handmade mixture of 8 or more fine daffo 
dil varieties, $4.95 per peck, $17.50 per bushel. Contains 
King Alfred Olympia, The First, Helios, Brightling, 
Bonfire, Croesus, and Cheerfulness. Half bushel at 
bushel rate. Bulbs sent prepaid east of Mississippi 
River. Send for our free illustrated folder giving other 
excellent values in daffodils for naturalizing. RIVER’S 
EDGE FLOWER FARM, Nuttall, Gloucester 
County, Virginia. 


AGAIN THIS FALL, the finest in Imported and Do 
mestic Bulbs, at the lowest possible prices. Tulips, 
Daffodils, Hyacinths, Lilies, and many others. Send 
NOW for beautiful colored catalog. LOUIS N. RAHR, 
950 South 61st Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


DELPHINIUM Pacific Giant, prize winner, also Prim- 
roses large blooming; fresh seed in July. Free catalog. 
OFFERMAN GARDENS, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 
6, Wash. 


CORSAGES — “The Trick of Making Your Own 
Corsages,’" a beautiful little book with complete in 
structions, fully illustrated, by Sophia Naumburg, 
Nationally Accredited Flower Show Judge. $1.00 post 
paid. Book with Corsage Kit containing floral tape, 
tying wire, ribbon and florists’ pins, $3.00 postpaid. 
FLORAL ART, Dept. CO, West Englewood, N. J. 


BETTER AZALEAS FOR FALL SHIPMENT: 2-year 
bushy and budded plants $1.00; 3-year $1.50; 4-year 
$2.00. One extra plant with orders for ten received by 
September. Best evergreens Coral Bell, Hexe, Hinode- 
giri, Pink Pearl, Pink Pericat, Salmon Beauty, Snow, 
Sweetheart Supreme and other kinds and _ sizes. 
—* GARDENS, 209 S. Barksdale, Memphis, 
enn. 
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The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Soctety 


{Organized November 24, 1827} 


389 Broad Street {Suburban} Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


DISPLAY OF HERBS 
October 12, 13, 14 


In the Rooms of the Society 
Open to all — no charge 


FLOWER SHOW 
JUDGING SCHOOL 


{In co-operation with The Garden 
Club Federation of Pennsylvania} 
October 18, 19, 20 
Strawbridge & Clothier Store 
Philadelphia 
School Tuition $7.50 
Individual Class $2.50 
Winter Hours — Office and Library 
Weekdays — 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Saturdays — Closed 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





HARVEST 
SHOW 


COMMEMORATING THE 
CENTENNIAL OF THE 


CONCORD GRAPE 


Fruits « Flowers 
Vegetables « House Plants 


Oct. 13-14-15 


& 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 


-Admission Free 





The Horticultural Society | 
of New York, Inc. 


COLONNADES BALLROOM 
> ESSEX HOUSE 


; 160 Central Park South , 


near Seventh Avenue 


New York 19, N. Y. 


: * 


| Wednesday, October 19, 1949 


¢ 2.30 P.M. « 


Lecture: Plant Exploration — 
South America and the 


Pacific Islands (KODACHROMES) 


By DR. F. R. FOSBERG, Research Associate 
4 Directing Pacific Vegetation Project, P 
Catholic University of America, 
, Washington, D. C. 5 


Members of the Society will be admitted to all 
lectures free with the privilege ofinviting guests at 
$1.00 each. 


A FLOWER SHOW will also be held for which classes { 
for the amateur and flower ers have been 
included. In addition, any exhibit of seasonal mate- 
rial, or any exhibit of horticultural interest is wel- 
come and will be suitably recognized by the 
Exhibition Committee. 


Exhibits of the American Orchid Society will be P 
included in all Monthly Meetings and Shows of 
the Society. 



















































She 
MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


presents the 


Autumn Flower and 
Gorden Festival 


to be held at 


THE GROSSE POINTE 
WAR MEMORIAL CENTER 


32 Lake Shore Drive 
OCTOBER 14, 15, 16 


FEATURING 


New and Rare Plants, Floral Arrange- 
ments, Educational Exhibits and a wide 
variety of Garden Chrysanthemums in- 
cluding a large display of DePetris 
Chrysanthemum Hybrids 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC DAILY 
from 10:00 A.M. to 9:00 P.M. 























































Oct. 26-28. Orlando, Fla. Third Course of the 
Judging School of the Orlando Garden Club. 
Oct. 29-30. Seattle, Wash. Chrysanthemum 


Show of the Seattle Chrysanthemum Soc. 


Oct. 29-30. Portland, Ore. Chrysanthemum 
Study Club Show in the Chamber of Com- 


merce Building. 


Oct. 30-Nov. 1. N. Y. C. International Hort. 
Congress by the American Hort. Council, 
Inc., at Essex House, 160 Central Park South. 
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| Oct. 1-2.St. Louis, Mo. Greater St. Louis Dahlia 


| Oct. 1-2. Indianapolis, Indiana. Indianapolis 








Society, Missouri Botanical Garden. 


Dahlia Society, Brookside Community House. 

Oct. 1-2. Atlanta, Ga. Southern States Dahlia 
Association, Southeastern Fair. 

Oct. 7-8. Columbia, S. C. Annual Meeting of the 
Southeast Region Men’s Garden Clubs of 
America. 

Oct. 7-8. Portland, Ore. Autumn Rose Show, 
Meier and Frank Auditorium. 

Oct. 8. Boston, Mass. Annual Meeting & House 
Plant Show of the N. E. branch of the Ameri- 
can Begonia Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Oct. 8-9. Portland, Ore. Early English Chrysan- 


Finsnl Sustening 
School 


HENRY 1. SIMMONS 
SCHOOL, INC, 


Floral Designing & Decorating 
335 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
Phone CO7-1157 Write for our catalogue 


Richard Haugland ce 


Landscape Consultant - Horticulturist 


3 thirty-five years experience, in natural de- 

velopment of estates, available anywhere in 

New England. 

414 Columbia Road Boston 25, Mass. 
GEneva 6-2125 











@ American and British: 
@ Encyclopedias, Landscaping, Shrubs, 
@ Flowers, Bulbs and Tubers, Fruit, 


GARDEN 
BOOKS © House Plants, Greenhousing, Cacti, 
© Diseases and Pests, etc., etc. 


Ask to have your name placed on our mailing list 
Out of print book finding service: 
Domestic and Foreign 





themum Show in auditorium of the new Jour- 
nal Building. 

Oct. 8-9. Birmingham, Ala. Dahlia Society of 
Alabama, Thomas Jefferson Hotel. 

Oct. 12-14. Philadelphia, Pa. Display of Herbs in 
the rooms of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, 389 Suburban Station Bldg. 


Oct. 15-16. Jacksonville, Fla. Fall Festival by 


Jacksonville Garden Club. 

Oct. 17-18. Wash., D. C. National Rose Show at 
Woodward and Lothrop Store. 

Oct. 18-20. Philadelphia, Pa. Flower Show 
Judging School sponsored by the Garden Club 
Federation of Pa. and the Pa. Horticultural 
Society at Strawbridge & Clothier Auditorium. 

Oct. 20, 21 & 22. Portland, Ore. Orchid Show of 
Portland Orchid Soc. in the Meier and Frank 
Auditorium. 

Oct. 21-23. N. Y., N. Y. Chrysanthemum Show 
by New York Botanical Garden with the Na- 
tional Chrysanthemum Soc., Bronx Park. 





THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 
| 214 Detrolt Avenue Concord, California 


— 









AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 

IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 

Feeders with and without squirrel 

guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 


audubon ty workshop 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 













» BULBS 

ALITY ROSES 

OWENTAL TREES and SHRUBS 
uit TREES and B 

FRUIT 








Send for Complete Catalog 


NURSERY 


HILLSBORO, OREGON 





HORTICULTURI 
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SLLLLLLLLLLLLLELLLLELLLLLLELLLILLE 


TREE-LAND TULIPS [Jel planting 
IMPORTED direct fom HOLLAND 


TOP SIZE—TOP QUALITY—CHOICEST, MOST COMPLETE COLLECTION 


SLLLLLELLES 


DARWIN TULIPS 
$1.20 per dozen, $8.75 per hundred 


AFTERGLOW — orange with salmon edge 

BA a —extra large bartigon — cochineal 
rec 

CHAS. NEEDHAM — extra, large scarlet 

CITY OF HAARLEM — vermilion scarlet 

DEMETER — violet blue 

ECLIPSE — extra large crimson 

FAUST — purple maroon 

GIANT — large purple 

GLACIER — pure white, ivory stamens 

GLORIA SWANSON — old rose, fine for bedding 

GOLDEN AGE — deep golden yellow 

HILDEBRAND — deep red 

IMPERATOR — blood red, very fine 

INSURPASSABLE — very large lavender 

JUBILEE — large rich blue purple 

MAHOGANY — dark red, improved King Harold 

MARGEAUX — beautiful Burgundy red 

MASTERPIECE — fine scarlet red 

MOUNT EREBUS — finest white, ivory stamens 

MRS. GRULLEMANS — pure white, yellow stamens 

MR. VAN ZIJL — fine pink, lighter toward the edge 

NEW ORLEANS — large wine red 

NIPHETOS — lemon yellow, long flower 

PURPLE PERFECTION — large violet purple 

PRIDE OF SWANENBURG — immense rose 

QUEEN OF THE NIGHT — purplish black 

RED COPELAND — reddish purple 

RED MASTER — scarlet sport of Pr. of Haarlem 

SCARLET BEAUTY — fiery scarlet 

SCARLET LEADER — brilliant scarlet 

SCOTCH LASSIE — pure deep lavender 

SUNKIST — golden yellow, extra fine 

SUNSET GLOW — vermilion orange with salmon 
edge 

THE BISHOP — violet blue 

THE PEACH — peach pink, white base 

UTOPIA — large cherry red 

VICTORY — deep scarlet 

WHITE GIANT — pure white 

WM. COPELAND — lavender, early 


SINGLE EARLY TULIPS 
$1.15 per dozen, $7.00 a hundred 


BRILLIANT STAR — brilliant scarlet 
COULEUR CARDINAL — brilliant crimson 
GEN. DE WET — orange, exquisite 

IBIS — deep rose, very early 
KEIZERSKROON — bright red and yellow 
LADY MOORE — dark terra cotta 

OLY MPIADE — yellow, strong stem 

PINK BEAUTY — deep rose‘and white 
PRINCE CARNEVAL — spotted yellow 
VERMILION BRILLIANT — scarlet 


DOUBLE EARLY TULIPS 
$.95 per dozen, $7.00 hundred (mixed) 


ELECTRA — red shaded carmine 
MARECHAL NIEL — canary yellow 
MR. VAN DERHOEF — pure yellow 
MURILLO — white shaded rose 
ORANGE NASSAU — orange scarlet 
PEACH BLOSSOM — soft rose pink 
SCARLET CARDINAL — vermilion 
SNOWBALL — pure white 

TEA ROSE — yellow and salmon 
VUURBAAK — orange scarlet 
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UMFORD PRESS 
ONCORD, N. H. 





BREEDER TULIPS 
$1.35 per dozen, $9.75 per hundred 


ASTARK — brown 
CARDINAL MANNING — mauve, rose 
CHERBOURG — deep orange 
CRUSADER — purple, bronze, violet 
CUNERA — violet purple and bronze 
DILLENBURG — orange, red 
DON PEDRO — brown shaded maroon 
GEORGE GRAPPES — mauve, blue base 
INDIAN CHIEF — coppery red and purple 
et IS XIV — dark purple and bronze 
RINCE OF ORANGE — orange, red 
TAN TALUS — lilac and buff yellow 
TITANCI — violet flushed bronze 
VELVET KING — purple violet 


COTTAGE TULIPS 


$.90 per dozen, $6.75 a hundred 
(mixed) 


ADVANCE — large orange, scarlet 

ALBINO — white, yellow anthers 

BELLE JAUNE — deep yellow 

BLANCA — pure white, ivory stamens 

CARRARA — pure white 

DIDO — orange-red and cerise 

GOLDEN HARVEST — lemon yellow 

G. W. LEAK — br. vermilion scarlet 

MARJORIE BOWEN — buff, salmon 

MARSHALL HAIG — red, yellow base 

MONGOLIA very large golden yellow 

MOTHER’S DAY (Lemon Queen) — yellow 

MRS. JOHN SCHEEPERS — pure yellow 

MRS. MOON — pure deep yellow 

NORTHERN QUEEN — beautiful rose 

OSSI OSWALDA — white, rose edge 

PRINCESS MARGARET ROSE — yellow. 
edged and flushed orange-red 





ROSABELLA — deep rose 
WALL STREET — golden yellow 
WHITE CITY — extra, large white 


TRIUMPH TULIPS 
$1.30 a dozen, $8.50 a hundred 


ALBERIO — deep red, It. margin 
CHERRY BLOSSOM — red, yellow edge 
DENBOLA — amaranth, creamy edge 
ELISABETH EVERS — deep pink 
ELMUS — cherry red, creamy edge 
EROS — old rose, double 

KANSAS — pure white 

RED SIGNAL — vermilion-red 

ROSE BEAUTY — deep rose to red 


Rainbow Mixture of 


DARWIN TULIPS 


This mixture is well proportioned as to 
color — harmonizing, bright and striking. 
Besides the beautiful effect this mixture 
creates in the garden, it gives a wealth of 
flowers for cutting. 


12 for 90¢ 25 for $1.75 SNOWDRIFT — pure white 
TELESCOPIUM — violet rose 
100 for $6.75 TOSCA — deep garnet 


URSA MINOR — golden yellow 








WISCONSIN — rose — white center 





¢ TREE-LAND, INC. 
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PARROT TULIPS 


ee ee $1.15 dozen, $ 8.50 a hundred 


BLUE PARROT — bright violet... 
FANTASY salmon, pink green markings $1.50 dozen, $11.00 a hundred 
ORANGE FAVORITE — exceptionally fine orange color $1.50 dozen, $11.00 a hundred 
RED CHAMPION — bright crimson-red $1.95 dozen, $15.00 a hundred 
SUNSHINE — pure golden yellow . Lo $2.85 dozen, $22.50 a hundred 
THERESE — cherry scarlet. .$1.95 dozen, $15.00 a hundred 
VIOLET QU EEN — lilac-blue with white base. . .$1.65 dozen, $12.25 a hundred 
Splendid mixture of old Parrot tulips. A brilliant mixture of the well-known Parrot tulips of old. 
Many different colors but also the most different and whimsical shapes. 

12 for $1.00, 25 for $1.95, 100 for $7.50 
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BOTANICAL TULIPS = 
EICHLERI — crimson-scarlet with black center............. .$1.15 per dozen, $ 8.50 per 100 YY 
KAUFMANNIANA — primrose yellow and crimson. ........... $1.35 per dozen, $ 9.75 per 100 3 
RED EMPEROR — brilliant ecarlet.............ccccccccceces $1.60 per dozen, $12.00 per 100 


CROCUSES, SNOWDROPS, SCILLAS 


All bulbs come to us direct from our growers at Sassenheim, Holland. Most useful for garden 
decoration and cutting, these bulbs produce large cup-shaped flowers on tall 
upright stems. All bulbs will be delivered postpaid in September. 


POSTPAID IN NEW ENGLAND 


New England’s 
Finest Nursery Stock 


889 MEMORIAL DRIVE, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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One tree can be beautiful...many trees, tho each one 
beautiful, can be so crowded together and thickly grown that 
‘you can’t see the beauty for the forest.’ And, beyond these 
trees may be a view whose great beauty you have denied 
yourself. VISTA CUTTING, by experienced Bartlett dendricians, 
can gracefully trim and shape individual trees, remove poor 
ones and scrub growth, to open up a spacious and beautiful view that 
: . PHOTOS: A remarkable example of 
will enhance both the enjoyment and value of your grounds. WOOD- vista cutting: the large illustration and 


that in the circle were taken from the 


LAND CLEARANCE, too, is the planned and artistic ‘selective cutting’ identical spot, before and after Bartlet: 


j i ° vista cutti d up a beautiful broad 
and trimming of densely grown wooded areas to produce attractive ‘Saath: iaaleeanesie. 


and pleasant sunny groves and walks that will add much to your pleasure. 


as FILL IN AND RETURN COUPON FOR PROMPT CONSULTATION 


TO PROTECT THE BEAUTY AND VALUE OF YOUR TREES. 


r oaks ek WEE Ge oe came a Em SE 7 
The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. 
Stamford, Connecticut 


Please have a representative from your nearest office contact me 


{ to discuss, at no obligation, scientific protection for my shade trees. + R E F FE X p E R bf C O 


HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


LOCAL OFFICES: Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Milford, Peterboro, Rochester, N. H.; Cam- 
bridge, Framingham, Manchester, Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R. |.; Danbury, 
Hartford, New Canaan, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; Islip, Kingston, Monroe, 
Middletown, New York, Peekskill, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, N. Y.; 
Bernardsville, Morristown, Orange, N. J.; Chambersburg, Paoli, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), 
York, Pa.; Wilmington, Dei.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lancaster, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield Charleston Huntington, W. Va.; Kings- 
port, Tenn. 





